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| Rengifo’s Debt to Antonio da Tempo 


by DOROTHY CLOTELLE CLARKE 


le MOST important versification manual in the history of 
Spanish literature is undoubtedly Juan Diaz Rengifo’s Arte pottica 
espatiola,! which first appeared in Salamanca in 1592 and was reissued a 
number of times in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.? That the 
influence of this Renaissance treatise on Spanish verse has been great 
cannot be questioned. For approximately four centuries, in fact, it 
was the handbook on metrics for versifiers and poets. Reasons for the 
value and usefulness of the Arte poética espafiola are not lacking. Ren- 
gifo was a scholarly investigator—scholarly in the modern sense. He 
worked systematically; he based his conclusions on actual practice 
rather than on theory; he illustrated his rules with examples chosen 
generally from the best-known poets; he studied the investigations of 
previous writers and, in full bibliographical references in marginal 
notes that correspond to today’s footnotes, frankly gave them credit 
for all ideas and material borrowed from them; he showed unbiased 
_ judgment in the presentation of controversial topics; he described ac- 
curately, but never prescribed; he wrote clearly in simple language 
and without unnecessary wordage; he supplied time-saving devices 
for the reader; and he presented his work in an orderly, logical, and 


1 Reportedly written by his brother Diego Garcia Rengifo. For a discussion of the 
various writings on metrics during the Golden Age consult Emiliano Diez Echarri, 
Teorias métricas del siglo de oro. Apuntes para la historia del verso espafiol. Madrid, 1949. 

2 According to the edition of 1644 (Madrid, Imprenta de Francisco Martinez), the 
work had been approved for re-publication in 1627-8. Permission for the 1644 edi- 
tion was given, according to the official Licencia signed by Francisco Espadafia, on the 
condition that ‘la dicha impression se haga conforme al original’. The work was aug- 
mented by Joseph Vicens in 1703 ‘con dos tratados; uno de avisos, y reglas; otro de 
assonantes; con cuarenta y ocho capitulos; con un compendio de toda el arte poética, 
y casi cinco mil consonantes’ and was ‘declarada con nuevos ejemplos, famosas auto- 
ridades, mas facil disposicién, y explicacién de consonantes dificiles . . .’ This enlarged 
edition (Barcelona, Imprenta de Joseph Texid6) served as the basis for subsequent edi- 
tions, which show slight or no change: 1727 (Barcelona, Imprenta de Marfa Marti 
Viuda, administrada por Domingo Taller); n. d. (1758?) (Barcelona, Imprenta de 
Marfa Marti Viuda, administrada por Mauro Marti); 1759 (Barcelona, Imprenta de 
Maria Angela Marti Viuda, en la Plaza de San Jayme). I am not aware of any other 
edition. References in the present study are to the edition of 1644, which is almost an 
exact copy of the first edition. 
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concise manner. His work is comprehensive and well balanced. 

One of the most striking characteristics of the chapters of Rengifo’s 
work that deal with verse scansion and with Italianate forms, is the 
enthusiastic admiration of the author for the Italian poets—especially 
Petrarch—which apparently leads him to depend on Italian writers 
on metrics to guide him in his own work. This dependence perhaps 
reflects the reliance of Spanish Golden Age poets on the Italian and 
the subsequent closeness of the two poetries. And no doubt the in- 
fluence of Italian technique on centuries of Spanish was more deeply 


entrenched through Rengifo’s manual, which appeared precisely at _ 


the time when Italianate forms were beginning to predominate over 
the native forms in Spanish learned poetry. 
Strangely enough, it was not the usage of Rengifo’s Italian con- 


temporaries, or even of their predecessors of two centuries, that in- ° 


fluenced the Spaniard to any extent. It was the work of the early 
fourteenth-century writers that seemed to interest him most, though 
he fails to mention his favorite—Petrarch—in his foreword where he 
states his sources: “Las fuentes de donde han manado estos arroyos, 


han sido Aristételes en su Poética, San Agustin en diversos lugares de © 


sus obras, el venerable Beda, en el Arte que escribid a Guigberto Le- 
vita, Jacobo Micilo, César Escaligero, Antonio de Tempo, y otros au- 
tores modernos. Los cuales, aunque no tratan de la poesia espafiola, 
sino de la latina, italiana, o griega, mas como lo comun del arte en 


todas las lenguas es uno, todavia me han ayudado; pero mucho més el | 


uso y experiencia, y la observacidn perpetua de los mejores, y mAs 
elegantes poetas italianos, y espafioles que han escrito, y los apunta- 
mientos de hombres doctos a quien he comunicado . . .’ In the mar- 
ginal notes, however, it is the early fourteenth-century Tempo’s 
name that appears over and over again, whereas the others are men- 
tioned only occasionally and usually in the few statements of a gen- 
eral nature contained in the work. Even Scaliger, whose popular 
work* had attained wide acceptance in Spain, is hardly more than 
mentioned. 

A comparison of Rengifo’s treatise with Antonio da Tempo’s 
Trattato delle rime volgare* reveals the fact, indeed, that the latter was 


3 Julii Caesaris Scaligeri viri clarissimi poetices libri septem . . . 1561; second ed. 1581. 
4 Delle rime volgari trattato di Antonio da Tempo... composto nel 1332, ed. Giusto Grion, 
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almost the sole source for the whole section on the Spanish Italianate 
forms and for certain other chapters dealing with verse scansion and 
patterns, although the sequence and the subdivisions of the subjects 
have been somewhat altered. The following brief comparison of the 
two treatises will serve to indicate the principal borrowings and a- 
daptations made by Rengifo from Tempo. 

Some of Tempo’s general introductory remarks are employed in 
Rengifo’s introductory chapters m and 1v and bear appropriate mar- 
ginal references. His definition of rime is referred to by Rengifo in 
Chapter 1 of “De consonantes’ (p. 122). Tempo (p. 72) begins his dis- 
cussion of specific poetic forms with the chapter on ‘Quot sunt ge- 
nera vulgarium rithimorum’, in which he lists the seven types of poem 
he is to describe in the course of his work: “Nam primo est sonettus, 
secundo ballata, tertio cantio extensa, quarto rotundellus, quinto man- 
drialis, sexto serventesius sive sermontesius, et septimo motus confectus.’ 
Rengifo omits only the fourth® and the seventh,® characteristically 
ignoring what does not apply to usage current in his time in both 
Spanish and Italian,” but follows Tempo fairly closely in defining the 
others—so that he has, in fine, with the exception of these two parts, 
incorporated in modified form practically the whole of Tempo’s 
treatise in his own—generally in summary form and omitting many 


Bologna, 1869. Included in the volume is an edition of Francesco Baratella’s Italian 
Compendio dell’ Arte Ritmica (1447), based on Tempo’s work. 

5 The rotundellus (retondello) was, in Italian verse, the equivalent of the zéel in Spanish 
verse popular in Spain in the fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries, but seldom, if 
ever, employed in Rengifo’s time—hence its omission in the Arte poética espaniola. 
Rengifo does, however, in his chapter on the redondilla (x x11) say: “. . . se llama Re- 
dondilla, porque se cantan en los corros donde bailan, como dice Tempo de sus redon- 
dillas italianas.’ 

6 ‘Et dic quod ideo appellatur motus confectus, quia verba sunt confecta cum senten- 
tiis notabilibus et pulchris et cum verbis praegnantibus; et ideo dicitur motus, quia 
homo bene et sententiose movetur ad loguendum cum huiusmodi verbis duplicibus 
habentibus unumcunque iam bonum ac pulcherrimum intellectum. Quidam tamen 
istos motus confectos vulgariter appellant frotolas; et male dicunt iudicio meo, quia 
frotolae possent dici verba rusticorum et aliarum personarum nullam perfectam sen- 
tentiam continentia.’ (pp. 152-153). 

7 ‘No pongo aqui las formas de muchas canciones, ballatas, y madrigales que andan de 
mano, por no las auer hallado en algun poeta italiano; y porque mi intento es, tratando 
del verso que tomamos de los italianos, ensefiar solamente aquellas composiciones en 
que ellos le han usado, para que pues les imitamos en la cantidad, y numero de cada 
verso, les imitemos en las composiciones, y consonancias que dellos se hazen’ (ch. 


LXIII). 
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of the more insignificant or irrelevant (to Spanish) details. However, 
he has added some material not found in Tempo, as may be seen by 
his list (ch. xx): ‘Hay en el verso italiano doce maneras de compo- 
siciones: verso heroico, soneto, octava, sexta, cuartete, terceto, serven- 
tesio, cancién seguida, madrigal, ballata, rima encadenada, esdrtjulo.’§ 

Tempo subdivides the sonnet into sixteen varieties: ‘simplex, du- 
plex, dimidiatus, caudatus, continuus, incatenatus, duodenarius, re- 
petitus, retrogradus, semiliteratus, metricus, bilinguis, mutus, septe- 


narius, communis, et retornellus’ (p. 73). Rengifo apparently consid- — 


ers the semiliteratus (written partly in Latin, partly in the vernacular) - 


merely as a form of the bilinguis (ch. 11, “Del soneto en dos lenguas’); 
does not include the metricus (written partly in the original words of 
the poet and partly in quotations from famous authors); quotes Tem- 


¥ 


po’s two examples of mutus (written in oxytones) in chapter xu, “Si — 


es licito hacer versos italianos agudos;’ adds “Del soneto con eco’ 
(ch. x11); but otherwise (ch. xt1-Lu1 incl.) follows Tempo’s order 
and even the names given by Tempo to the sonnet varieties: simple 
(simplex), doblado (duples), terciado (dimidiatus), con cola (caudatus), con- 


tinuo (continuus), encadenado (incatenatus), esdriijulo (duodenarius, be- - 


cause its verses are of twelve syllables in actual count, though the ac- 
cent is on the tenth), con repeticién (repetitus), retrégrado (retrogradus), 
de dos lenguas (bilinguis), septenario (septenarius), and con retornelo (re- 
tornellus). He defines (ch. tit) but does not name the communis: ‘los 
que parte los [versos] llevan de a siete, y parte de a once [silabas].’ 
After the sonnet comes the ballata. Tempo, on ‘De ballatis’, says 
(p. 118), preceding a long discussion of the various types and sub- 
types: “Dic ergo, quod ballatarum quinque sunt species. Nam quae- 
dam sunt ballatae magnae, quaedam mediae, quaedam minores, 
quaedam merae communes, et quaedam minimae.’ Rengifo, how- 
ever, who gives examples of seven types whose forms he chooses 
from Petrarch exclusively, says (ch. Lx1): ‘Hay muchas maneras de 
ballatas, pero solas pondremos aquéllas que han usado buenos poetas.’ 
He lists his seven types merely by number (1 to vir incl.), but not 


8 It is important to note that in chapters x11 and LIv-Lv11 incl. on the verso heroico, 
the octava, the sexta, the cuartete, and the terceto, inserted between the sonnet and the 
serventesio, and also in chapters Lx111 ff. (except Lx v1) Rengifo relies only in part on 


Tempo. He notes that Tempo attributes the invention of the terceto (terza rima) to 
Dante (ch. Lvi1). 
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by name and omits Tempo’s lengthy and minute descriptions of his 
five types with their various subdivisions. 

Although Rengifo generally prefers to summarize and compress 
Tempo’s work, in the matter of the cancién (ch. L1x-Lx), which, in- 
cidentally, he places before the discussion of the ballata since the latter 
is considered a species of cancién, he expands greatly with examples 
(one strophe each) of thirty types, the thirtieth being an example, 
preceded by a detailed description, of the sextina. Tempo had been 
satisfied with his one poem to serve as example for the whole genre. 

Tempo’s seven chapters (pp. 139-146) ‘De mandrialibus et eorum 
formis’ furnish material for Rengifo’s chapter rx, ‘De los madri- 
gales’. Although Tempo had neatly devoted a chapter each to six dif 
ferent types of madrigal, none of which was completely hendecasyl- 
labic, Rengifo merely lists, with examples, all Petrarchan and all com- 
pletely hendecasyllabic, four types, after which he makes the state- 
ment entitled ‘Madrigal v’: ‘Otros madrigales hay que se componen 
de dos versos enteros, y un quebrado, y el quebrado va siempre en 
medio de los enteros, y llevan las consonancias de los tercetos eslabo- 
nados, de los cuales dimos ya forma cap. 57. Pudiera poner més géne- 
ros de madrigales, pero por ser poco usados las dexo.’ 

Tempo’s “De serventesiis sive sermontesiis et eorum forma’ (pp. 
147 ff.) is summarized in Rengifo’s chapter tvu1, where slight varia- 
tions in the explanation of the etymological derivation of the two 
terms are found. ‘De sermontesio duplici et duato et eius forma’ and 
‘De sermontesio caudato et eius forma’ are summarized in Rengifo’s 
chapter LVI. 

With the exception of the equivoco (Rengifo, ch. 11 of “De con- 
sonantes’) and the material (“De compositione alligata’) perhaps used 
by Rengifo in his chapters (Lxv, Lxvi, Lxvu) on the laberinto, 
miscellaneous minor matters next discussed by Tempo apparently 
held little interest for Rengifo, since he does not include them in his 
work.® Tempo’s final chapter, ‘Quare magis utimur verbis Tuscorum 
in rithimando’ , likewise finds no place in the Spanish work, of course, 
even though Rengifo obviously had a deep appreciation for both the 
Italian language and Italian poetry. 

Although Rengifo followed Tempo in giving a rather prominent 


9 In ch. 111 of ‘De consonantes’ Rengifo leans on the authority of Tempo in the matter 
of accent shift within a word for the sake of rime. 
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place to certain decadent mediaeval forms (i.e., several puerile varie- 
ties of the sonnet, the various Jaberintos) that may have aided in sow- 
ing the seeds for post-Golden Age decadence in Spanish poetry, it 
certainly must not be thought that Rengifo’s borrowing from Tem- 
po was blind imitation. It was done with such great care and judg- 
ment that Rengifo’s work remains essentially original and modern. 
Usage described by Tempo was compared with current Spanish us- 
age and all examples were selected from Spanish. Rules were adjust- 
ed to fit Spanish verse as it was actually written; nothing was offered — 
as a model to influence Spanish writers to new practice. Only that - 
which was first accepted by the Spanish poets themselves was accept- — 
ed by Rengifo. But for the Spaniard’s good sense, such unpoetic de- 
vices as Tempo’s multiple types of equivocus, bistecus, astecis, and com- 
positio might have added to the puerility of decadent Gongorism in ~ 
Spain. However, a reading of the two texts makes it obvious that 
Tempo’s treatise definitely played a major réle in the development of 
the work that influenced the technique of centuries of Spanish poets 
and therefore preserved and perpetuated beyond its time, possibly, a 
certain amount of mediaeval technique.!° And so we must conclude | 
that Rengifo’s debt—and therefore the debt of centuries of Spanish 
metric technique—to Antonio da Tempo’s Trattato delle rime volgare 
is unquestionably great. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


10 Compare the ironical statement of Tempo’s modern editor, Giusto Grion (pp. 13- 
14): ‘All’ autore sopravvisse il libro. Nel proemio egli professa di dettare la sua Som- 
ma per non essergli giunto sott’ occhi alcun trattato intorno alle rime volgari. Non 
conosceva dunque l’opera di Guido Cavalcanti, scritta poco dopo il 1269 e certo prima 
del 1293, letta da Filippo Villani alla fine del trecento, e da Domenico Tullio Fausto 
anche un buon secolo pitt tardi. Né gli era noto il trattato della Volgare Eloquenza di 
Dante Alighieri, ch’ egli dovette aver conosciuto di persona a Padova, dove Dante ne 
scrisse il primo libro nell’ autunno del 1304 € nell’ estate del 1306 il secondo; e la cui 
Commedia gli era ben nota .. . . Habent sua fata libelli; il libro del Cavalcanti andd 
smarrito, il libro di Dante rimase quasi ignorato fino al 1529, e quello di Antonio da 
Tempo fu cercato e letto e studiato in tutti i secoli!’ 
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Two Renaissance Epitaphs 
by cuRT F. BUHLER 


PITAPHS of somewhat greater literary and historic interest than 
those usually met with are to be found in two volumes in the 
Pierpont Morgan Library. Though one was written down in a med- 
jaeval manuscript and the other relates to an English nobleman who 
died early in the fifteenth century, they may nevertheless be identi- 
fied with the era to which the Renaissance Society dedicates itself, 
since both the epitaphs were probably composed in the sixteenth 
century and they were set down in the Morgan volumes by two 
writers of the same century. 


ul 


On the verso of the first fly-leaf of Morgan Ms 771, there is written, 

in a hand of the early sixteenth century, the following stanza:! 

La terre monde et ciel/ont deuise ma dame 

Anne qui fut des Roys/charles et loys femme 

La terre a pris le corps/qui gist soubz ceste Lame 

Le monde ansy Retient/Sa Renommee et fame 

Pardurable a Jaymes/Sans estre blasmee de ame 

Et Le ciel pour sa part a voulu prendre L’ame 
This epitaph applies, of course, to Queen Anne de Bretagne, the 
widow of Charles v111 and then the wife of Louis x11; she died at 
Blois on January 9, 1514. Though there are many volumes devoted 
to this figure notable in history, as well as several works which treat 
specifically of her death, funeral and related memorials,” the present 
writer has not found this epitaph elsewhere recorded. The stanza has 


1 It is not noted by Seymour de Ricci, Census of Medieval and Renaissance Manuscripts 
in the United States and Canada (New York, 1935-40, II: 1500). 

2 Compare, for instance, Paul Lacroix, Louis x11 et Anne de Bretagne, 1882; Adrien Le 
Roux de Lincy, Vie de la reine Anne de Bretagne, 1860-1; Hiram W. Orr, Anne of 
Brittany, 1944 (revised edition, 1949); Marie Anne Pichard, Anne de Bretagne, 1934; 

Helen J. Sanborn, Anne of Brittany, 1917; and Georges G. Toudouze, Anne de Bretagne, 
1938. For contemporary accounts of her death, etc., see the ‘Narration . . . [de] la 
treshonorable et magnifique sepulture du corps de . . . ma dame Anne Royne de 

France’ in Robert Gaguin, Les grandes croniques, Paris, 1514, ff. 252-253, and, Pierre 

Choque (called Bretagne), Recit des funerailles d’ Anne de Bretagne . . . par Bretaigne, son 
herault d’armes, Paris, 1858. 
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considerable charm—and its simple and pleasing message requires 
neither linguistic analysis nor literary comment. 


Il 


The second epitaph is a variant of the familiar stanza on Edward de 
Courtenay, the ‘blind Earl’ of Devon; it can be found on the fly-leaf 
of the perfect Morgan copy (PML 691; Check List 1781a) of the 
Book called Caton, [Westminster: William Caxton, after December 
23, 1483]. This stanza was printed—in a form differing from that 


given here’—in the Catalogue of Manuscripts and Early Printed Books . 
. . now forming Portion of the Library of J. Pierpont Morgan (London, 


1898-1907, 111:173), but this work, printed in an edition of only 
175 copies, is hardly an easily accessible book of reference save in the 


largest reference libraries. The epitaph was written down by a hand © 


of the mid-sixteenth century:* 
Ho ho who lies heere 
y the good erle of Devonshire 
and maud my wife that was so deere 
wee liued to-gither 55 yeare 
that wee hadd wee spent 
that wee gaue wee haue 
that wee lefte wee loste 
The first to cite this epitaph, so far as Iam aware, was Tristram Ris- 


don in his Survey of Devon (1605-1630).° Writing of the chapel at. 


Tiverton,® Risdon made the statement that there ‘was about forty 
years ago to be seen .. . that magnificent monument, which had this 
written thereon, as some have seen: 

Hoe, hoe, who lyes here? 

"Tis I, the goode erle of Devonshire, 


8 The first line in the Morgan catalogue reads: ‘Us [Who’s?] Honere lies heere.’ It is 
possible that the first two words, by scribal error, read ‘Hs Hs’ for ‘Ho Ho’, though I 
can see no justification for the catalogue’s emendation. 

4 The handwriting is very similar to that which may be seen in Plate 1x (Wit and 
Science, about 1550) in Samuel A. Tannenbaum, The Handwriting of the Renaissance, 
New York, 1930. 

> The Chorographical Description or Survey of the County of Devon, London, 1811, pp. 
72-73. 

6 A version with minor orthographical variants is given by John Britton and Edward 
Brayley, The Beauties of England and Wales, London, 1801-15, tv: 290. 
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With Kate, my wyfe, to mee full dere, 

Wee lyved togeather fyfty-fyve yere. 

That wee spent wee had; 

That wee lefte wee loste; 

That wee gave wee have.’ 
The epitaph in this form is quite inexplicable since none of the de 
Courtenay Earls of Devon was married to a Catherine. The stanza is 
usually connected, by Risdon and other historians, with Edward de 
Courtenay, the third Earl of this creation, who died on December 5, 
1419.’ This Earl was married to Maud, apparently the daughter of 
Thomas, Lord Camoys, and this fact lends added authority to the ac- 
curacy of the Morgan version. However, as Vicary Gibbs suggested, 
the famous ‘blind Earl’ was probably buried (as he had requested) at 
Ford Abbey, so that the epitaph (if it ever existed) was not on his 
tomb. Finally, as Gibbs has quite properly observed, this inscription 
is a ‘curious, though certainly far from contemporary’ epitaph.’ The 
Morgan stanza, therefore, establishes its claim, on the basis both of 
composition and of transcription, to be considered a Renaissance 
epitaph. 
THE PIERPONT MORGAN LIBRARY 


7 For further details, compare the edition by the Honourable Vicary Gibbs of George 
E. Cokayne, The Complete Peerage of England, Scotland, Ireland, Great Britain and the 
United Kingdom, London, 1910-53, IV: 325-326. 
8 Professor Josephine W. Bennett has most kindly pointed out to me two very similar 
(unfortunately undated) epitaphs cited by John Weever, Ancient Funerall Monuments, 
Lendon, 1631 (STC 25223; PML 8019): 

‘As I was, so be ye, as I am, you shall be; 

What I gaue, that I haue, what I spent, that I had: 

Thus I count all my cost, what I left, that I lost’ (p. 423) 


‘Lo al that ere I spent, somtym had I. 

Al that I gav to good intent, that now hav I. 

That which I nether gav nor lent, that now aby I. 

That I kept, til I went, that lost I. 
An old translation from these Latine couplets following: 

Quod expendi, habui. 

Quod donaui, habeo. 

Quod negaui, punior. 

Quod servaui, perdidi.’ (p. 581) 
A variant of the first of these is attributed by William Camden (Remaines concerning 
Britaine, London, 1614 [STC 4522; PML 37722], p. 375) to ‘W. Lambe, a man which 
deserued well of the citie of London by diuerse charitable deeds, [who] framed this 
for himselfe.’ For William Lambe (1495-1580), see DNB, XX X11, 5-6. 
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Discussion 


‘BLAME NOT MY LUTE’ 


N THE last number of Renaissance News (vu, 127) Mr. Long re- 
ports ona setting of Wyatt’s “Blame not my lute’ in a common- 
place book of the Folger Library. He draws attention to ‘a puzzle’ in 
the music, namely four places of most unorthodox dissonance. He 
explains them as deliberate discords illustrating appropriate words in 


the text. 1am afraid that this explanation is more ingenious than con- ~ 


vincing, since the words illustrated are not very characteristic and 
since, even if the theory were accepted, the discords make no musical 
sense. The reproduction of the original notation which Mr. Long 


fortunately provides makes quite evident that he must have misread — 


the crucial letters: what he reproduces as c should certainly read e. 
Those who have a little experience with tablatures will remember 
only too well how easily the two letters are confused. Indeed, Apel’s 
Notation sounds the warning: ‘special attention is needed to avoid 


confusion of the letters c and e.’! Although I have not seen the origi- 


nal it is quite clear from the musical context that e is the intended let- 
ter. It produces in the crucial places a cadential c-sharp which makes 
everything normal and not in the least puzzling. Incidentally, the 
melody belongs to the folia family about which the recent article by 
John Ward should be consulted (Kongressbericht Intern. Gesellschaft 
fir Musikwissenschaft, Utrecht, 1952).? Wyatt was indeed right when 
he said “Blame not my lute’. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY Manfred F. Bukofzer 


BLAMELNOT WYATT 


OHN H. LONG’s remarks on and reconstruction of the music to 

Wyatt's “Blame not my lute’ (RN vu, 1954, 127-130) call for 
some comment. 

True, the Ms. 448.16 of the Folger Library does contain, on fol. 2v 
of its 19 folios of lute music, a rather sketchy setting, ‘Blame not my 


1 Willi Apel, The Notation of Polyphonic Music, 900-1600, 4th ed. rev. (Mediaeval 


Academy of America, Cambridge, Mass., 1949). 
2 International Society for Musicology, sth Congress, Utrecht, 1952. 
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lute’. Beyond reasonable doubt, it served for Wyatt’s poem. But it 
was not composed for it. The music was adapted from a much older 
pattern that had served before as a neatly elastic formula for singing 
and playing of poetry of various kinds. It belongs to the great family 
of such patterns, based on a ground of Italian or Spanish origin; in 
particular, it is the variant of the ‘Folia’ associated with many texts 
from the late fifteenth century on in Spain, Italy, France—the one I 
called the Cara cosa type after a galliard of the same name that uses 
this music. The rhythm and repetitions of the Folger ms. version can 
be established by analogies. 

None of the other versions shows the discords upon which Mr. 
Long bases his ingenious observations. Neither does the Folger ver- 
sion. Both the tablature and the transcription in RN are wrong. At 
the critical points the ms. shows, correctly, the letter ‘e’ (and not ‘c’) 
for the highest part. At the pitch level selected by Mr. Long (a ninth 
too high) the correct note is “c-sharp’ (not ‘b’) and the chord is a sim- 
ple immaculate and ordinary dominant and not the fancy combina- 
tion of a double-fifth. To invoke Morley’s authority is rather uncriti- 
cal; Morley, of course, admits dissonances for expressive purposes, 
but they must be treated properly and in accordance with the rules 
and regulations of musical art, so they “offend not’. Mr. Long’s art- 
lessly artificial dissonances, however, do offend. 

While this setting is adapted from an Italian pattern, it is hardly 
altered. The adaptation of Italian patterns is, of course, a significant 
aspect of the Petrarchist movement, and Wyatt’s is not the only ex- 
ample. By the way, the manuscript contains much of interest to the 
historian of literature, e.g., one of the oldest and most appealing mu- 
sical settings of the ‘Willow’ song, or music to Surrey’s ‘In winters 
just returne’. 

It may not be out of place to indicate the pertinent literature, such 
as Arthur Byler’s U. of Chicago dissertation 1952; my ‘Stephen Fos- 
ter and Gregory Walker’, MQ 30 1944.133; Some Musical Aspects 
of the English Court Masque’, JAMS 1 1948 (Fall) no. 3, p. 3; John 
Ward’s ‘The “Dolfull Domps” ’, JAMS tv, 1951, p. 111. About the 
‘Folia~Cara cosa’ proper: my ‘Zur Friihgeschichte der Folia’, Acta 
Musicologica 8, 1936, 119; John Ward’s “The Folia’, International Socie- 
ty of Musicology Congress Report, Utrecht, 1952, 464; my article ‘Fo- 
lia’, Die Musik in Geschichte und Gegenwart, 3.479, with an example of 
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the ‘Cara cosa’ froma Zwickau ms. of approximately the date of the 
Folger ms. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY Otto Gombosi 


Reviews 


R. R. Bolgar: The Classical Heritage and its Beneficiaries. Cambridge: 
At the University Press, 1954. vii+ 592 pp. $8.50. z 

Mr. Bolgar has undertaken to describe and analyze ‘the fortunes of — 
the Graeco-Roman heritage from the beginning of the Dark Ages to 
the close of the sixteenth century’ (p. 2). He thinks that the present 
state of knowledge does not permit a definitive survey; meanwhile — 
he modestly offers this massive book as ‘a brief introductory account’ ~ 
(‘a litel thyng in prose’, as it were). Since the subject, while possessing 
an ultimate unity, is in fact infinitely complex, Mr. Bolgar has chosen 
as a unifying and limiting theme ‘men’s attitude and approach to the 
ancient world, . . . the aims and methods of classical studies’ (p. 11). — 
But such a theme is far from narrow, ‘For these aims and methods 
are on the one hand closely linked with the general unified develop- 
ment of European culture, while on the other hand they can be valid- 
ly regarded as the determining causes of the type of influence which 
the classics eventually came to exert.’ Or, to quote a later statement 
(pp. 367-8), “The aim of this book has been to show the impact of 
the dominant ideologies of each period upon general education’; its 
‘only purpose has been to trace the mechanics of educational develop- 
ment.’ These last words hardly do justice to either his aim or his 
achievement, though they help to explain some things to be remark- 
ed upon below. 

Apart from a chapter on Byzantine culture—a welcome chapter, 
since most of us have sketchy notions of the subject—Mr. Bolgar fol- 
lows an almost predestined road. He begins with a definition of the 
classical heritage, dividing it at the start into the educational (which 
was classical and pagan) and the patristic and Christian. Four sections 
on "The Carolingian Age’ deal with classical studies in Ireland and 
Britain, 450-600; Anglo-Saxon schools, 650-800; the educational re- 
forms of Charlemagne; and educational cross-currents of the ninth 
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century. The chapter on “The Pre-Scholastic Age’ covers the study of 
Roman law, Aristotelian logic, medicine and natural philosophy, 
literature, and the general character of twelfth-century learning. In 
another chapter of five sections these studies and their internal chang- 
es, their causes and effects, are carried through the thirteenth century. 
One chapter, ‘Collapse and New Beginnings’, covers the transition 
from the Middle Ages to the Renaissance. “The High Renaissance’ 
takes up new methods and materials of study, new approaches to 
special subjects, and the development of non-specialist culture. The 
history proper concludes with “The End of the Renaissance and the 
Appearance of New Patterns in Classical Education and Scholarship’; 
the sections under this head are on “The Northern Renaissance’, ‘Imi- 
tation in the Vernaculars’, “Pietas Litterata’, and “The New Scholar- 
ship’. The final chapter, “Education and the Classical Heritage’, 
rounds out the promise of the introduction and testifies to the 
author’s humanistic and much more than historical ardor. His book, 
though it is a history, is also in some sense a tract for the times, a no- 
ble effort to stimulate the indifferent or hostile modern world to re- 
newed appreciation of the classical heritage and its continued vitality 
and value. In addition to 58 pages of notes (394-451), the volume in- 
cludes one appendix (455-505) listing Greek manuscripts that were 
in Italy during the fifteenth century, and another (506-41), more use- 
ful to most readers, which lists in parallel columns translations of 
Greek and Latin classics into the vernaculars done before 1600. There 
is a full index, which includes references to notes and appendices. 
This summary of headings partly indicates the scope and the co- 
herent organization of Mr. Bolgar’s work. While I cannot speak with 
authority on his treatment of the Middle Ages, and may miss both 
virtues and faults apparent to the mediaevalist, I can say that he every- 
where shows his familiarity with primary documents. It is especially 
through first-hand study of the often difficult and fragmentary ma- 
terials that he makes his own positive and corrective contribution to 
our understanding of the classical tradition. The main outlines, for 
the most part, naturally remain what they were; but Mr. Bolgar con- 
tinually supplies concrete and fresh or unfamiliar information that 
makes the shadowy more substantial, and analytical comments that 
enrich or qualify or explode over-simple generalizations. (To men- 
tion one small particular, after developing confidence in the author’s 
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caution and accuracy, one rubs one’s eyes at the calm statement, on 
p. 310: ‘Petrarch had met Chaucer when the latter visited Italy in 
1373; and he had found Chaucer receptive of new ideas.’) Thus at 
many points he maps out the territory and plots changes in attitude 
more precisely, and with fuller recognition of complexities, than his 
predecessors. One factor that he has always in mind is changing social 
conditions; changing attitudes toward the classics are often— in Toyn- 
bee’s words—a matter of challenge and response. And with all the 
evidence there is of almost insurmountable obstacles, of sometimes 
wrongheaded zeal, positive or negative, the story of the re-education - 
of Europe, which culminated at one point in Dante, at another in 
Shakespeare, is one that must kindle anybody who is not beyond re- 
demption. 

One could not venture, even in a longish review, into the multi- 
tudinous aspects and phases of the cultural history of Europe during 
a thousand years, but one may touch on a theme that runs from be- 
ginning to end, the conflicts and compromises between pagan and 
Christian motives and values. It is a central theme, though not the 
only central one, and it leads into the area and period where Mr. Bol- » 
gar seems—to one reader—least adequate: that is, oddly enough, 
English humanism in the sixteenth century. Whereas in the Middle 
Ages the general pattern is relatively clear, Renaissance humanism, 
with its increasingly divergent ideals, makes a more complicated pic- 
ture; or at least one may be less sure of the author’s point of view. At 
times he sounds like Burckhardt and Symonds, strongly emphasizing 
‘individualism’, secular self-assertion; at other times, as in the section 
on pietas litterata (of which his chief exponents are Erasmus, Mel- 
anchthon, Sturm, and Cordier), he appears to sympathize with the 
aims of Christian humanism. In some places he seems to applaud 
many humanists’ ethical and social ideals, the quest of a pattern of | 
life; in others he seems to exalt literary ‘imitation’ and pure scholar- 
ship. This may be only a tribute to the author’s objectivity and a con- 
fession of one reader’s inability to keep in view all parts of a crowded 
canvas; in any case it is not to say that the author ever fails to present 
a solid and active body of information. 

The treatment of English humanism, to which an English-speak- 
ing reader may turn with special interest, falls short both in space al- 
lotted and in interpretative value—even if we remember, as the au- 
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thor does not always elsewhere, his prime concern with education 
rather than with culture at large. In the 141 pages of chapters 6-8, 
after disregarding much general discussion, one comes out with a 
very rough score of something like this: Italy, 50 pages; France, 30; 
Germany, 15; the Netherlands, 10; England, 10. Mr. Bolgar is cer- 
tainly not open to the charge of patriotic bias. Sir Thomas More is 
disposed of in nineteen lines (pp. 321, 365, 371). Early Tudor human- 
ism is disparaged because it was old-fashioned and did not produce 
scholars who edited texts and wrote learned treatises. “The account 
given by Ascham makes it clear that these Cambridge Humanists had 
not advanced (after the manner of their French and German col- 
leagues) from the study of imitation to the study of texts’ (p. 314). 
To make such a point is to miss the whole spirit of English humanism, 
the educational effort to instil ‘virtue and good letters’, to produce 
responsible, enlightened, Christian citizens and ‘governors’. We are 
told that “English humanism remained unaffected by continental 
trends until the reign of Elizabeth’ (p. 313). Sir Thomas Elyot, the 
chief English Platonist of his age, is, in the text, barely mentioned 
twice (pp. 328, 374); Thomas Starkey and others are not mentioned 
at all. Platonism in England receives (pp. 370-1) some twenty not 
very satisfying lines. It is said (p. 360) that ‘certain countries, like 
France and England’, escaped ‘to some extent the full force of the re- 
ligious movement which produced the pietas litterata’—a statement 
that is hard to pin down but is surely misleading. Equally misleading, 
one may think, is the statement that, ‘thanks to the competing inter- 
est of the Reformation and the close connection which existed be- 
tween the universities and public life, English Humanism did little 
more than uphold the standards of fifteenth-century Italy in an age 
which had largely outgrown them and was never the main force be- 
hind the English Renaissance which developed more or less inde- 
pendently of classical studies with the help of Italian, French and 
Spanish models’ (p. 315). Sidney’s Arcadia is mentioned (p. 328) only 
as reflecting Sannazaro and Montemayor; the Apology for Poetry is 
not mentioned at all. Spenser gets two and a half lines of external 
facts (Ronsard gets two and a half pages). Of the serious classical ideas 
of Sidney, Spenser, Daniel, Davies, Chapman, and others we are giv- 
en no inkling; the last three of these—except for the listing of Chap- 
man’s early Homeric translation in the appendix—are ignored. 
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Though Mr. Bolgar had room for some mediaeval philosophers (and 
allows three pages to Rabelais, which one does not begrudge), the 
philosophic consummation in England of Christian humanism and 
Ciceronian prose, Richard Hooker, is never named. In another 
sphere, one does not know what to make of the remark that, if 
North’s Plutarch was responsible for the verisimilitude of Shake- 
speare’s Roman plays, ‘then it is difficult to see why the Greece of the 
plays should lag so far behind the Rome in reality since he supplied 


material for both’ (p. 327). Of the later years of Elizabeth Mr. Bolgar _ 
says: ‘The classical discipline came to be regarded as a mere pedagogic — 


instrument, while scholarship, divorced from education and from 
life, found itself transformed into a specialised interest, the most high- 


ly skilled of all intellectual crafts, whose devotees were delighted to 


escape from the present in order to add their mite to the service of 
posterity’ (p. 365)—a picture that simply does not fit the facts of 
Elizabethan (or Jacobean) scholarship and literature. Indeed, after the 
view he presents of English humanism—thin, impure, misguided, 
out of date, immature, over-ripe—one may wonder how Mr. Bolgar 


can end his book with an earnest plea for a modern renewal of classi- ‘i 


cal education. 
It is doubtless unfair to the large design and large and solid value of 
the book to pick out or pick on the account of English humanism, 


yet it is particularly unfortunate that in this area the reader should be 


so let down. And in a few other places one may feel that, massive, 
wide-ranging, and enlightened as Mr. Bolgar’s scholarship is, his 
treatment of a topic would have gained if he had read a bit more in 
more recent writings than he seems to have read. He says in his pre- 
face that his work necessarily owes a great deal to the labors of others, 
and that he has done his best to indicate in the notes the sources to 
which he is indebted. But the bibliographical notes provide no such 
full conspectus of modern scholarship as one might expect. The note 
on modern surveys of mythology (p. 394) mentions Gruppe and ‘J’ 
(it should be K.) Borinski, but not Jean Seznec. A note on the classical 
sources of allegory (p. 423) mentions only a monograph on Macro- 
bius and L. K. Born’s article, ‘Ovid and Allegory’. A note on Floren- 
tine Platonism (p. 436)—a topic rather severely treated—does not 
mention Kristeller (or Klibansky). A note on Ramus (p. 437) cites 
Waddington and Graves, though the latter ‘does not add to our un- 
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derstanding of his logic’: ‘A fresh assessment of his importance is 
most urgently required.’ Father Ong’s forthcoming book will no 
doubt meet that need, but Perry Miller’s analysis of Ramist logic has 
given substantial help. 

The author speaks (pp. 4-5) of Sir John Sandys and Gilbert Highet, 
of the ‘magisterial publications of the Warburg Institute’ (which are 
not cited individually), of the series Our Debt to Greece and Rome, and 
of ‘such books as J. A. K. Thomson’s The Classical Background to [sic] 
English Literature’, but he regrets ‘the absence of general surveys’ due 
to scholars’ preoccupation with points of detail. The regret may be 
warranted, though there are more general surveys than Mr. Bolgar 
takes account of. While he has presumably read much more than he 
records, and while his main line is education, still—to pass by count- 
less monographs and articles—it is more or less surprising, in a philo- 
sophic study of the classical tradition, not to meet such names as these: 
Herschel C. Baker, K. Burdach, E. Cassirer, C. N. Cochrane, E. R. 
Curtius, W.K. Ferguson, M. P. Gilmore (whose World of Humanism, 
1952, includes a full bibliography), M. L. W. Laistner, E. Panofsky, 
W. F. Schirmer, H. O. Taylor, G. Toffanin, R. Weiss. However, in 
these times of bibliographies of bibliographies, there are few men 
who have the zeal, the comprehensive learning, and the historical in- 
sight even to contemplate a single-handed work of such scope, and, 
as a history and active reinterpretation of a great movement, Mr. 
Bolgar’s book is richly informative and illuminating. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY Douglas Bush 


C. S. Lewis. English Literature in the Sixteenth Century, excluding Drama 
(Oxford History of English Literature). Oxford, At the Clarendon 
Press, 1954. vi+ 696 pp. $7. 

The appearance of C. S. Lewis’s long expected volume in the Ox- 
ford History of English Literature is a great satisfaction to all scholars 
in this field. In a book of this substantial size many good things are to 
be expected of him, and in this respect he has not disappointed us. 
But taken as a whole, and especially taken as literary history, one 
must reluctantly call it a disappointing performance. In part this 
sense of disappointment arises from the author’s dislike of the period 
he is dealing with. Professor Lewis’s heart is in the Middle Ages, and 
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as long as he writes about the Scottish Chaucerians he writes with in- 
fectious enthusiasm. Once he is through with them, however, it is 
obvious that for the most part he is forcing himself to consider a great 
many writers in whom he has no interest at all. Of course, he does not 
feel this way about the great peaks of the sixteenth-century literature 
—the Arcadia, the Faerie Queene, the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, and 
the songs of Campion—but the rest of the scenery evidently has no 
appeal for him. He hates Renaissance humanists and feels that their 
influence was deplorable; as for ‘the Renaissance’ (by which he seems 
to mean Continental influences) he does his best to throw it out of ~ 
the picture of English literature entirely. 

An equally important reason for the sense of disappointment 
aroused by this volume is that Professor Lewis apparently does not 
believe in literary history. He divides the century arbitrarily into Late 
Mediaeval, Drab (‘not used as a dyslogistic term’) and Golden (‘the 
epithet is not eulogistic’). Disregarding the question whether one 
may so cavalierly neglect the connotations of words, one must point 
out that within these periods he discerns no growth or change. The 
drabness of the Drab period never improves; there is simply some 
kind of geologic upheaval and there are Sidney and Spenser on the 
other side of the fault line. We do find sucha writer as George Gascoigne 
labelled as a transitional figure because he is not as bad as a Drab writ- 
er ought to be nor as good as a Golden writer ought to be, but the na- 
ture of his improvement and the causes of it are hardly inquired into. — 
There is, in fact, slightly less space devoted to him than to Richard 
Mulcaster. This comparison brings up the question of space allotment. 
The book is heavily loaded with minor writers, often extremely ob- 
scure ones, who are discussed much too fully. They are almost invar- 
iably condemned, but one wonders why it was worth taking so 
much space to condemn them. The subtitle of the book is ‘The Com- 
pletion of the Clark Lectures, Trinity College, Cambridge, 1944.’ 
The suspicion arises that the Clark Lectures, as given, contained the 
general critical remarks on the period and the sections on those major 
writers whom Professor Lewis admires, and that the huge mass of 
other writers whom he does not like were thrown in to show that he 
had done his homework. 

All this, while it needs to be said, is rather ungrateful carping in 
view of the many good things which counterbalance these defects. 
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The opening essay on the New Learning and the New Ignorance is 
full of interest, and it is followed by a truly magnificent section on 
the close of the Middle Ages in Scotland. It is all first-rate Lewis (and 
there is nothing better than that) but the high spot is his discussion of 
Gavin Douglas’s translation of the Aeneid. As might be expected, his 
treatment of the religious writers of Henry vitr’s reign is both 
penetrating and stimulating. This portion reaches its climax in the 
analysis of the prose style of the translations of the Bible (Tyndale 
and his successor) and of the Book of Common Prayer. Of the latter he 
says: 

In the Prayer Book that earnest age, not itself rich either in passion or in beauty, is 
matched in a most fruitful opposition with overwhelming material and with originals 
all but over-ripe in their artistry. . . . Its temper may seem cold to those reared in other 
traditions but no one will deny that it is strong. It offers little and concedes little to 
merely natural feelings: even religious feelings it will not heighten till it has first sober- 
ed them: but at its greatest it shines with a white light hardly surpassed outside the 
pages of the New Testament itself. 

Turning to the Elizabethan age, we find again that Professor Lewis 
successfully exploits his personal interests. The section on Hooker (a 
substantial section of twelve pages) gives us a brilliant exposition of 
the reasonableness, the stylistic perfection, and the true Christian li- 
berality of his work. On Spenser’s Faerie Queene (an old favorite with 
Lewis) also he is at the top of his form. Here there is a profusion of 
riches. His treatment of the structure, the narrative technique, the 
philosophical thought, and the style of this poem will annoy those 
who do not like Spenser, but those who do will find these pages full 
of new insights and stimulating comments. After this one regrets to 
have to report that he condemns all Spenser’s other work, with the 
single exception of Epithalamion. But his rejection of them is only 
part of his general dislike of all minor Elizabethan work. 

In dealing with Sidney’s Arcadia Professor Lewis refuses to consider 
the completed first version, insisting that because the composite ver- 
sion of 1593 was the only text known for three centuries it is the only 
one we should consider. However we might disagree with this decis- 
ion we certainly cannot quarrel with the noble defense of Sidney’s 
work which follows. Although Sidney’s brilliant success in the char- 
acterization of his main personages is justly praised, the highest com- 
mendation is reserved for his creation of a stirring ideal of the conduct 
of life. ‘His ideal,’ Lewis says, ‘is not a reverie but a structure. A sane 
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man could—I think sane men did—attempt to live by it.’ On the son- 
nets of Astrophel and Stella he is less happy. His concern to get rid of 
the autobiographical approach leads him into a perverse defense of 
the first thirty-two sonnets as being just as good as the rest. Along 
with autobiography he seems to be willing to throw away dramatic 
effectiveness and the powerful presentation of emotion; and he seems 
blind to the skill in character creation which gives us Astrophel’s pic- 
ture of his Stella. These are the things which have always drawn read- 
ers to Sidney’s sonnet sequence and always will draw them. To say, 
as Tucker Brooke did, that not to recognize autobiographical sincer- 
ity in it disqualifies the critic, is to carry perversity to one extreme, but 
to take no account of the moving presentation of a tormenting pas- 
sion (whether real or imaginary) merely carries it to the other extreme. 

The book concludes with an epilogue on ‘new tendencies’, the ex- 
amples being Donne and Campion. What is said about Donne is in- 
teresting and satisfactory, but not exciting. On the other hand, the 
four pages on Campion are pure Golden—the epithet when I use it is 
eulogistic. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY Leicester Bradner 


John Buxton. Sir Philip Sidney and the English Renaissance. New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1954. xi+284 pp. $4. 

The fourth centenary of Sir Philip Sidney’s birth is commemorated 
in a lively and well-informed study by one who is almost a rival of 
his subject in Renaissance versatility—a soldier, poet, naturalist and 
scholar. Despite diligent search in England and on the Continent, 
Mr. Buxton concedes that he has uncovered little new information; 
accordingly his provocative book must be judged as an essay in inter- 
pretation and criticism. Happily one’s profit and enjoyment do not 
require assent to his major thesis. This thesis, developed with the ar- 
dor of a Sidneian prose poem rather than an academic dissertation, is 
that Sidney, the outstanding literary patron of his age, consciously 
nursed into being the Renaissance outburst of English poetry. Sid- 
ney, if one may supply words to express the thought, deliberately 
constituted himself the English Muse, and told Spenser and the later 
poets to look into my mind and write. No longer need authors of literary 
handbooks discuss “some unexplained miracle which brought about 
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the golden age of English poetry. Sidney ... by experiment, criticism, 
and encouragement led English poets to deserve estimation.’ (p. 251). 

This desirable simplification of history involves two basic errors. 
First, from no fault of his own, Sidney was not the outstanding liter- 
ary patron of his age. Through wealth, position and longer life, the 
Earl of Leicester and others excelled him. If a model English patron 
were to be chosen for a comprehensive and well-documented study, 
it would probably be Sidney’s nephew, the Earl of Pembroke, and 
we eagerly await Professor Dick Taylor’s researches on that subject. 
Sidney’s example as a gifted poet and the inspiration of his personal- 
ity counted far more in the development of English poetry than his 
commendable réle as a patron. Indeed, if the Shepheardes Calender had 
not been dedicated to Sidney, Mr. Buxton would have had little 
foundation for his dazzling structure. 

The second error is an insistence upon a mystic rapport as essential 
to effective patronage. Minimizing economic and other considera- 
tions, Mr. Buxton declares that it is this element that makes Sidney 
the English Lorenzo de’ Medici. No one questions the value of such 
a sympathy, yet patronage has often succeeded without it.We need. 
not accept Cellini’s grumbling implication that artists achieve despite 
patrons (or their women); yet we do not assume that Leicester fully 
appreciated all the books inscribed to him. Mr. Buxton implies that 
Spenser would scarcely have written the Faerie Queene without Sid- 
ney’s guidance and encouragement. A reading of the Spenser-Harvey 
correspondence suggests otherwise. Are we to judge that the contents 
of Erasmus’ books were inspired by the youths to whom he dedicated 
them, or that Shakespeare could not have done Venus and Adonis 
without the helpful advice of the Earl of Southampton? Mr. Bux- 
ton’s poetic zeal for his hero has outweighed his scholarly judgment. 

The solid and commendable features of the book are numerous, 
not least—for readers of Renaissance News—its illuminating stress on 
Sidney’s associations with Continental writers and scholars. Mr. Bux- 
ton has a distinct flair in this field; it is to be hoped that he publishes 
further studies in the literary relations between England and her 
neighbors. Much remains to be done on this cultural interchange, 
from major phases to such trifles as the identity of that Edouardo 
Donati to whom George Gascoigne addressed his rules on English 
versification. 
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The earlier chapters on Sidney and the literary scene sparkle with 
sallies at the expense of Romantic and Modernist—nay even Meta- 
physical—poets and critics. Mr. Buxton blows hot and cold on ped- 
antry, neoclassical meters, and individual minor writers as his current 
argument requires. Throughout the work he regales us with enter- 
taining and useful information. Yet it would be unfortunate if this 
book were accepted as a comprehensive treatment of literary patron- 
age in Shakespeare’s age; that desideratum remains to seek. 

Unlike Sidney’s neglected cuisses at Zutphen, the flaws in Mr. Bux- 
ton’s scholarly armor admit no serious wound; his omissions and fac- 
tual slips are minor. Unluckily he errs on the very first book he men- 
tions, Richard Robinson’s translation of Philipp Melanchthon’s God- 
ly Prayers, 1579. This he reports as no longer extant; it survives in the 
Folger Shakespeare Library. Its dedication to Sidney is a dull sermon, 
to be sure, but it compliments him with graceful indirection by term- 
ing Melanchthon ‘a faythfull Philip follower to Philip the Apostle’, 
praises Sidney’s worthiness, and with imperfect prophecy wishes him, 
at this New Year season, “Nestors yeares of worldely worship, and 
true renowme in this lyfe.’ One need not be an “Oxfordian’ to regret 
that Mr. Buxton renews Sidney’s unhappy quarrel with the Earl of 
Oxford (p. 177). Oxford’s stable of writers was about as remarkable 
as Sidney’s. The Arcadia was not the first English work translated into 
French or Italian (p. 135); among the few earlier was Bacon’s Essays 
(in both tongues). The claim that the Elizabethans did not publish 
‘works in progress’ (p. 29) overlooks the serial translations from Vir- 
gil, DuBartas and Homer. The book is physically handsome, but the 
index is somewhat spotty, and one may hope that Mr. Buxton’s coy 
method of footnote reference does not set a fashion. In place of the 
customary series of paintings from the National Portrait Gallery, the 
work is illustrated with contemporary portrait prints of a fine period 
flavor. 


GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY Franklin B. Williams, Jr. 


F. Caspari. Humanism and the Social Order in Tudor England. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1954. ix +293 pp. $6.50. 

One of the most interesting questions in the intellectual history of 
the Renaissance is centered on the social and political ideals of hu- 
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~ manism. From Petrarch to Erasmus and beyond, the humanists took 
up and carried on the old classical and mediaeval debate on the relative 
merits of the active and the contemplative life. From Vittorino da 
Feltre to Comnenus and his successors, practitioners and theorists 
developed new ideas for the education of those who were to serve 
society in church or state. If we ask to what extent these ideas modi- 
fied or were themselves conditioned by the social environment, how 
far the humanists attached themselves to any particular social order, 
whether they were conservative or revolutionary, we must recog- 
nize that these are questions which by their very nature cannot be 
applied to the whole evolution of Renaissance humanism all over 
Europe; they must be answered if at all within the context of specific 
social situations or national traditions over a relatively short period 
of time. 

Professor Caspari has explored the relationship between humanism 
and the social order in Tudor England with a refreshing emphasis on 
the influence of the former on the latter. Through an analysis of the 
thought of a few of the greatest figures in scholarship, political theory, 
and literature—Erasmus, More, Elyot, Starkey, Sidney, and Spen- 
ser—he demonstrates the development of a doctrine designed to 
bring about the moral and intellectual improvement of the upper 
classes. Although the nobility and the wealthy merchants were not 
forgotten, this doctrine was directed increasingly to the gentry who 
engaged the primary attention of the theorists of education. Caspari 
indicates in an epilogue the pervasive strength in the English tradi- 
tion of the ideal of the humanistically educated gentleman. This ideal 
has taken a variety of forms. In the sixteenth century it adjusted itself 
to a hierarchical order of society in which monarchy and gentry had 
the right to rule, while in the seventeenth it fostered the tradition of 
classical republicanism. Yet it has persisted and in all of its manifesta- 
tions has powerfully affected the art of government which England 
has practiced with such conspicuous success. 

In tracing the early evolution of this tradition Professor Caspari 
begins with an admirable chapter on the social and intellectual found- 
ation of English humanism in which he makes clear his own position 
on some of the controversial questions of the origin, continuity, and 
periodization of English humanism. He finds that the history of the 
humanist tradition in England is naturally divided into four periods: 
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first, the early period of origins extending to about 1490; second, the 
great decades from the 1490’s to the 1 530s dominated by the in- 
fluence of Erasmus and More, when the formative works of the tra- 
dition were produced; third, a middle period of consolidation; and, 
finally, the Elizabethan age. With Bush, Caspari affirms the funda- 
mental continuity of the humanistic tradition after Henry viir's 
break from Rome, and, unlike C. S. Lewis in his recent volume on 
the literature of the sixteenth century, he also affirms the fundamen- 
tal importance of that tradition for the creativity of the Elizabethans. 

More than half the book is devoted to the men of the second per- ~ 
iod. The chapters on Erasmus and More seem perhaps less fresh be- 
cause the material in them is more generally familiar. Also the picture 
of Erasmus is perhaps even more ambiguous than the subject requires. _ 
In spite of the complexities in the thought of Erasmus, in spite of the 
fact that the consequences of his thought and writing were often far 
from his intention, there is nevertheless a unified personality; can we 
in the same breath call him a ‘liberal rationalist’ and a “Christian hu- 
manist’? If he is a genuine follower of the philosophia Christi can he be 
a precursor of the philosophes of the eighteenth century? It may also ~ 
be objected that the originality of the educational ideas of Erasmus 
and More is overstressed to the neglect of their Italian humanist pred- 
ecessors, although of course the scope of the book excludes the latter 
from detailed consideration. In the case of Elyot and Starkey, Caspari 
shows very clearly and with admirable documentation how mediaeval — 
commonplaces were thoroughly transformed under the impact of 
the renewed study of classical philosophy. 

The third period is covered in another general chapter which deals 
with the transitional educators like Cheke and Ascham and also with 
the social phenomenon of the rise of the gentry. Here Caspari docu- 
ments the theme of continuity in the universities and grammar 
schools and cites evidence to prove the increasing trend toward book- 
ish learning for the upper classes. Without going in detail into recent 
controversies on the rise of the gentry and the decline of the aristo- 
racy prompted by the work of Trevor-Roper, Caspari makes clear 
that he shares the position of Rowse and Tawney that the gentry was 
the decisive element in Elizabethan society, although aristocracy as 
well as gentry felt the need of giving their sons bookish learning in 
accordance with the precepts of the humanistic ideals. 
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In the final chapters Caspari shows how the ideal gentleman, cour- 
tier knight, and soldier as depicted in Sidney and Spenser, thought of 
himself and was thought of as occupying a position in society or- 
dained by God but at the same time requiring the discharge of an ob- 
ligation to society. In the words of the Prayer Book, he will do his 
duty in the station of life to which it has pleased God to call him, 
but the preparation for the fulfillment of that duty is now based on 
the precepts of a humanist education. Professor Caspari’s book has 
admirably illuminated the beginnings of this great tradition. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY Myron P. Gilmore 


Harold J. Grimm. The Reformation Era 1500-1650. The Macmillan 


— Co., 1954. 688 pp. $6.50. 


This work is the first comprehensive one-volume treatment in 


~ English of the Reformation to be written since the appearance of Pre- 


erved Smith’s classic Age of the Reformation in 1920. On the whole it 


is strong where Smith’s work was weak (on religion) and weak 


where Smith’s was strong (on social and intellectual history). 

Smith began by offering as excuse for writing his book ‘the need 
for putting [the Reformation] in its proper relations to the economic 
and intellectual revolutions of the sixteenth century.’ He did a mag- 
nificent job of applying the principles of the ‘new history’ to the stu- 
dy of the Reformation. He wrote with verve and individuality, com- 
municating to the reader his own intellectual excitement in creating 
a new synthesis of economic, political, and intellectual history for his 
generation. But he also took an amusing delight in displaying his own 
prejudices and blind spots. Erasmus was his hero, intellectual freedom 
and religious toleration his ideals. He never really understood what 
Luther and Loyola were so excited about. He wrote little about the 
Anabaptists, and his chapter on Calvin was a caricature. It was an 
‘experiencing, daring, aspiring’ age, he concluded—but precisely 
what it experienced, dared, and aspired to was never quite clear, part- 
ly because of the limitations of Smith’s religious imagination. 

The opening words of the present study suggest a quite different 
conception of the author’s task: “The widespread interest of the pres- 
ent generation in religion in general and in various contemporary 
forms of Christianity in particular is sufficient justification for the 
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publication of a comprehensive study of the Reformation.’ Religion 
is here back at the center where it belongs. The author knows well 
what his principal figures are excited about. The upheaval is first of 
all a religious event, to be understood as Luther and his contempor- 
aries would have understood it, although also an event with inevi- 
table and immediate economic, social, and political repercussions. _ 
Movement is from the center outward, from a monk’s religious ex- 
perience in Wittenberg to the political consolidation and interna- 
tional struggles which led in the end to the increasingly secular world _ 
of the mid-seventeenth century. The social and cultural setting is — 
sketched (rather inadequately) at the beginning and then dropped 
until resumed in the last chapter. The major religious and political 
changes are outlined in blocks of about a generation from Luther’s 
appearance through the Thirty Years’ War and the Puritan Rebellion. 
But the core and best part of the book is the treatment of the major 
leaders on both sides of the religious fence, their personal develop- 
ment, their doctrines, and the way their ideas spread. Grimm makes 
skillful use of recent monographic material on Luther, Zwingli, and 
Calvin. His treatment of the ‘Left Wing’ is expert and his account of © 
the Catholic Reformation is well-informed. For the first time an 
undergraduate or graduate student can now gain a sane and sober in- 
troduction in English to the best recent scholarship on the Reforma- 
tion. The forty-page critical bibliography perhaps errs on the side of | 
including too much chaff, but it is most useful, particularly in draw- 
ing attention to important articles in the journals. 

The very assets of the book, however—its sobriety, judiciousness, 
and impartiality—suggest its faults. It is heavily factual, relatively 
short on generalization and synthesis, uninspired from a literary 
point of view, and too much given to ‘cataloguing’ in place of inter- 
pretation (for instance, on reforming orders and on scientists). The 
author says he kept the Cambridge Modern History and a Handbuch der 
Kirchengeschichte at his side, and I fear the writing shows it. The pub- 
lishers have not helped. The format is unattractive, and the editing 
and checking which may normally be expected of a good publisher 
are far below par. In one reading I have noted a dozen factual slips, 
as many more dubious statements, and eight typographical errors— 
not too many for such a large book perhaps. But a good editor should 
surely have cleaned up the many more cases of ambiguity, confused 
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expression, or actual misuse of the English language, particularly in a 
book meant to serve as a text. Errors such as that Philip 1 left Eng- 
land in 1555 ‘never to return’ are negligible (he returned briefly in 
1557). But it is unfortunate that a generation of students may come 
to know something so important as the Concordat of Bologna of 
1516 as the Concordat of “Milan’ (p. 283). ‘Monasticism and all forms 
of asceticism’ were not exactly ‘unknown’ on the island of Utopia, 
and it seems strange to say of Francis Bacon that ‘he failed to see the 
importance of the use of scientific instruments.’ Gairdner turns up in 
the Bibliography (as he often does) as ‘Gardiner’, and Chambers’ 
More (1935) is not mentioned. In brief, the author’s touch is surest 
when he is dealing with the German materials of which he is a master 
and least sure when he is furthest from Germany and Lutheranism. 

Generally speaking, Grimm is at his best in summing up, simply 
and tersely, the gist of modern scholarly opinion on some contro- 
verted problem—e.g., the significance of the 95 theses or of the stand 
at Worms, Luther vs. Zwingli, the varieties of Anabaptism, or Cal- 
vin’s theology and ethics. He is at his worst when he writes six pages 
on “The New Scientific Outlook’, a section which includes over 25 
names but gives no clear picture at all of the new outlook. His super- 
iority to Preserved Smith can be tested by comparing what each has 
to say about Luther’s development up to 1521 (some 10 unilluminat- 
ing pages in Smith, 50 solidly informing pages in Grimm). His limi- 
tations of style and insight are evident in a comparison of the para- 
graphs which each has devoted to Montaigne (Smith’s still glow with 
warm understanding), or to the Indexes of prohibited books and 
translations of the Bible (where Smith gives the facts a setting and 
significance which is lacking in Grimm’s account). 

If I have said some harsh things about both author and publisher, 
it is in disappointment that this solid, well-informed, and well-orga- 
nized Handbuch is not also a work of art. Which is undoubtedly an- 
other counsel of perfection from a reviewer who could not accom- 


plish the task himself. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY E. Harris Harbison 
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Kritovoulos. History of Mehmed the Conqueror. Translated from the 
Greek by Charles T. Riggs. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1954. 1x +222 pp. $5. 

The capture of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453 is one of the 
most important events in the history of Western Europe both from 
the political as well as from the cultural point of view. It has been 
vividly described, with various degrees of emotional reaction, not 
only by several contemporary historians but also by a goodly num- 
ber of laymen or members of the clergy upon whom the siege and 


capture of the city made a very deep impression. Some of these ac- * 


counts are based on the testimony of eyewitnesses, but the majority 
of them were written years after the occurrence of the event they des- 
cribe and are dependent upon second-hand information. The best 


We 


known ofall these reports are those of the Greek historians Phrantzes, — 


Ducas, and Chalcondyles, of whom only the first was an eyewitness. 
Although the attitude of these historians, with respect to the subject 
matter of their work, may differ in minor details, the characteristic 
they all share in common is that they write from a Greek, Western 
and anti-Turkish point of view. 

It is precisely in this respect that Kritovoulos differs from all other 
chroniclers of this event. His account represents the Turkish point of 
view, and his history is, in reality, a glorification of his hero Moham- 
med u. His work, History of Mehmed the Conqueror, covers the first 


seventeen years of Mohammed’s reign, from the time he ascended © 


the throne in 1451 to 1467. After four years as governor of Imbros, his 
native island, Kritovoulos took residence in Constantinople where he 
soon found favor with the Sultan and lived in close association with 
him and his entourage. This circumstance gave him direct access to 
Turkish sources and enabled him to gather a considerable amount of 
information which later he used with advantage in compiling his his- 
tory. The work is a continuous, reverential eulogy of Mohammed n, 
whom the author describes not only as a consummate military strate- 
gist, a second Alexander the Great, but also as a lover of literature and 
philosophy, merciful and magnanimous to his fallen foes but ruthless 
and vindictive toward traitors and those who defy his power. How- 
ever, despite his pro-Turkish attitude and his excessive admiration for 
the Sultan, he cannot, by any means, be accused of blind partisanship. 
On more than one occasion throughout his history he shows genuine 
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commiseration with, and sympathy for, the lot of his unfortunate 
compatriots. 

In the composition of his history Kritovoulos attempts to imitate 
the style and method of Thucydides. This is especially true of the in- 
troduction, the chronological arrangement of events, the speeches 
and the language. This imitation, however, never extends below the 
surface. The psychological insight, the dramatic sense, the economy 
of language and the objectivity of outlook of his classical prototype 
are beyond his power to use. Although he is never guilty of a con- 
scious perversion of truth he frequently appears unreliable, chiefly 
because of his inexact use of geographical and personal names and of 
chronology and on account of his failure to ascertain the veracity of 
his sources. Yet, his history is not without importance, since it consti- 
tutes a valuable complement to the histories of Phrantzes, Ducas, and 
Chalcondyles and, in addition, provides us with an interesting des- 
cription of the role of artillery during the siege of Constantinople and 
a good account of the defensive methods of the Turks. 

This is the first translation of Kritovoulos’ work into a major mod- 
ern European language. A French translation by A. Dethier and a 
Hungarian one by Karl Szabé were printed, but not published, in 
1875 in Monumenta Hungariae Historica, vol. xx, and a Turkish one 
by Carolides Effendi appeared about thirty years ago. It is undoubt- 
edly the most satisfactory of all extant translations and will be used 
with considerable profit by all who are interested in the last years of 
the Palaeologian dynasty and the beginning of the Ottoman rule in 
Europe. 

In general terms the translation keeps very close to the original and 
reproduces more or less faithfully the spirit of the Greek text. How- 
ever, not infrequently, it becomes too free, whole phrases and sen- 
tences are left out, words and idioms are untranslated, and certain 
passages are rendered so literally that the effect produced becomes 
extremely awkward and unnatural. In addition, it is to be regretted 
that, in view of the fact that this is the first time the work has been 
made available to the general reader and that the text is found only in 
C. Miiller’s rather inaccessible Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, 
vol. v, it has not been possible or practical for the publishers to give 
us a critical edition of the text along with the present translation. I 
have no doubt that, had they done so, they would have gained and 
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merited the eternal gratitude of a great number of scholars. Further- 
more, I feel reasonably certain that the value of the work would have 
been appreciably enhanced if it had been provided with a compre- 
hensive introduction, a working bibliography and the necessary in- 
dexes. | 

However, despite these slight omissions and minor drawbacks, 
Mr. Riggs’ volume will be read with great interest and profit by all 
those interested in the history and destinies of late Byzantium. 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE Procope S. Costas - 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
Augustin Renaudet, Erasmus et I’Italie, Geneva: Librairie E. Droz, 
1954. xvii+267 pp. This is a scholarly study, with bibliographical 
notes and an index. A review has been promised. 
Erasmus, Dulce bellum inexpertis, text ed. and translated [into French] 
by Yvonne Remy and René Danil-Marquebreucq, in Collection Lat- 
omus, Vol. VIII, 1953. 110 pp. 125 fr. 


Robert M. Burgess, Platonism in Desportes, University of North Car- 


olina Studies in the Romance Languages and Literatures, xx, 1954. 
XViii +193 pp. This is an orderly and readable exposition of those as- 
pects of Renaissance Platonism which most interested the poets, es- 
pecially the sonneteers. 


André Chastel, Marsile Ficin et [ Art, published with the cooperation 
of the Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, by E. Droz, 
Geneva, 1954. 208 pp. 


A.R. Hall, The Scientific Revolution 1500-1800: the Formation of the 
Modern Scientific Attitude, New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
December 1954. xvii +390 pp. $3.75. This is a history of the develop- 
ment of scientific ideas and methods, of the beginnings of modern 
anatomy, astronomy, mechanics, biology, and chemistry. The au- 


thor undertakes to supplement his analysis of the changes in man’s — 


picture of his natural environment with a study of the common ideals, 
tendencies, and ambitions by which these changes were brought 
about. 


Musique et Poésie au XVIe Siecle, Colloques Internationaux du Centre 
National de la Recherche Scientifique. Sciences Humaines, V. Edi- 
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tions du Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, 13 Quai Ana- 
tole-France, Paris vite, 1954. 384 pp. 1300 fr. This is a series of papers 
read at the symposium of the summer of 1953, as follows: ‘Le Chant 
Orphique de Marsile Ficin’, D. P. Walker; ‘La Musique Espagnole A 
la Cour de Naples dans la Seconde Moitié du xve Siécle’, Isabel Pope; 
‘La Frottola et la Transition de la Frottola au Madrigal’, Nanie Bridg- 
man; ‘Musique et Poésie en France au xvie Siécle avant les “Amours” 
de Ronsard’, G. Thibault; ‘Maurice Scéve et la Musique’, V. L. Saul- 
nier; “Ronsard et la Musique’, Raymond Lebégue; ‘La Chanson 
Anglaise avant L’Ecole Madrigaliste’, Denis Stevens; ‘L’Influence de 
Ja Musique Italienne sur le Madrigal Anglais’, J. W. Westrup; ‘Ly- 
risme et Sentiment Tragique dans les Madrigaux d’ Orlando Gibbons’, 
Jean Jacquot; “La Mélancolie au Début du xvue Siécle et le Madrigal 
Anglais’, Wilfrid Mellers; ‘Eléments Populaires dans la Chanson 
Francaise au Début du xvie Siécle’, Francois Lesure; “Vaudeville, 
Vers Mesurés et Airs de Cour’, Kenneth Jay Levy; “Réle de la Danse 
dans L’ “Ayre” Anglais’, Thurston Dart; “Poésie et Air de Cour en 
France jusqu’a 1620’, André Verchaly; “Esprit et Technique du Chro- 
_matisme de la Renaissance’, Jacques Chailley; “Poésie et Musique 
dans les “Magnificences’’ au Mariage du Duc de Joyeuse, Paris, 1581’, 
Frances A. Yates; ‘L’ “Aria de Maggio” et le Travestissement Spirit- 
uel de la Poésie Musicale Profane en Italie’, Federico Ghisi; “L’ “Edipo 
Tiranno”’ d’ Andrea Gabrieli et la Renaissance de la Tragédie Grecque’, 
Leo Schrade; “Tragédie et Comédie dans la Camerata Fiorentina’, 
Nino Pirrotta; ‘Importance Historique et Nationale de Romance’, 
Miguel Querol-Gavalda; “L’Espagne du xvie Siécle, Source d’Inspir- 
ation du Génie Héroique de Monteverdi’, Suzanne Clercx. 


Giuseppe Toffanin, History of Humanism, English translation, fore- 
word, and augmented bibliography by Elio Gianturco. New York: 
Las Americas Publishing Co., 1954. xxxvi+356 pp. $9. 


George E. Ganss, Saint Ignatius’ Idea of a Jesuit University, Milwaukee: 
The Marquette University Press, 1954. xx +368 pp. $5.50. 


Madeleine Doran, Endeavors of Art: A Study of Form in Elizabethan 
Drama, Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1954. xv + 482 pp. $6. 
Chaucer, The Equatorie of the Planetis, ed. D. J. Price, New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1955. xvi+214 pp. $10. 8 plates. Dr. 
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Price suggests that this is an autograph Chaucer manuscript of a hith- 
erto unknown work, apparently composed in 1392 as a complement 
to his Treatise on the Astrolabe written in 1391. 


Wylie Sypher, Four Stages of Renaissance Style: Transformations in 
Art and Literature 1400-1700, Garden City: Doubleday & Co., An-— 
chor Original, 1955. 312 pp. + 32 pp. of illustrations. $1.25. 


Diego Zorzi, Valori Religiosi nella Letteratura Provenzale: La Spirit- 
ualita Trinitaria, Publicazioni dell’ Universita Cattolica del S. Cuore, 
new Ser., Vol. xttv, Milan: Societd Editrice ‘Vita e Pensiero’, 1954. 
X +380 pp. ) 
GIFTS OF THE POLISH EMBASSY 
Andreae Fricii Modrevii, Opera Omnia, Vol. 1, Commentariorum de 
Republica Emendanda Libri Quinque, ed. Casimirus Kumaniecki, 
published by the Panstwowy Institut Wydawniczy, 1953, under the 
auspices of the Academia Scientiarum Polona. $71 pp. 


Odrodzenie w Polsce. Teksty i wybér ilustracji: Stanislaw Lorentz. 
Realizacja redakcyjno-wydawnicza Warszawski Tygodnik TIlus- 
trowany ‘sToLica’. 191 pp. of illustrations of Polish art of the Ren- 
aissance, manuscripts, woodcuts, architecture, painting, and sculp- | 
ture. Papier ilustracyjny m1 kl. 120 g. Bl. Zaklady Wkleslodrukowe 
i Introligatorskie Rsw ‘Prasa’ Warszawa—5-B-5 3327. 


Mikolaja Reja, Rézne Przypadki swiata Tego, ed. Antonina Jelicz, 
and sumptuously illustrated by Maja Berezowska. Panstwowy Insty- 
tut Wydawniczy, Warszawa, 1953. 164 pp. colored frontispiece. 


Publications of the Society 


Studies in the Renaissance, volume I (1954), 180 pages edited by Wil- | 
liam Peery, has now been distributed to all Founder and Charter 
members of the Society. For a list of the contents see RN vil, 116- 
117. All copies of this publication are the property of the Society. A- 
limited number of copies have been reserved for new members who 
wish to be counted among the Charter members, and who pay dues 
for 1954 as well as 1955. Copies are also available, as long as the sup- 
ply lasts, to libraries and individuals who subscribed to Renaissance | 
News in 1954 and became members of the Society in 1955. These 
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may convert their subscription into a membership, and so become 
entitled to the volume of Studies, by paying an additional $2. 

Material is already arriving for a second volume of Studies, which 
will be edited by Matthias A. Shaaber and which is scheduled for 
publication before the end of the current year. Manuscripts should 
be sent to Professor Shaaber, Department of English, Bennett Hall, 
The University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pa., or to the head- 
quarters of the Society [sce p. 2]. 

The Advisory Council, whose deliberations are reported. else- 
where, decided that the size of Renaissance News should not be in- 
creased (contrary to the announcement in RN vil, 145-146), but 
that it should remain at its present convenient size and be limited to 
the publication of notes and articles of 10 pages or less. This policy 
will permit the publication of volumes of Studies more frequently 
and will prevent any competition between the News and Studies for 
material. Manuscripts of any length, from a small note to a small 
book, may be sent to the Society’s headquarters for consideration in 
either the News or a future volume of Studies. Papers which will be of 


_ interest to readers in more than one field of Renaissance study are 


especially solicited. 
There has been a change in the date of formal publication of the Bio- 


graphical and Bibliographical Dictionary of the Italian Humanists and of 


the World of Classical Scholarship in Italy 1300-1800, by Dean Emeri- 
tus Mario E. Cosenza. The new date is March 1, 1955, and copies are 
now available for immediate delivery. The Dictionary is a reproduc- 
tion on 16 mm. microfilm of approximately 40,000 cards in Dean 
Cosenza’s files. It represents a lifetime of accumulation of materials, 
cross-referenced, and provided with a synopsis which serves as an 
index. 29 rolls of microfilm, $120. For further information see RN 
VII, II5—I16. 


Library News 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY ed. of Aesop’s Fables (Venice, 1493), 
During the year 1953-54 the Houghton —_Seneca’s Tragoedia, editio princeps (1484), 
Library acquired twenty-two incunabula —Proverbios de Seneca (Seville, 1495), the 
including Brunetto Latini’s Tesoro (1474), _ first Latin Thucydides (Treviso, c. 1483), 
Poggio’s translation of Nicolé de Conti’s — Missale Romanum (Milan, 1492), Vora- 
India recognita (1492), anillustrated Latin gine’s Passional oder leben der heiligen 
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(Nuremberg, Koberger, 1488). To a 
strong collection of the works of Aeneas 
Sylvius, has been added: Epistolae in car- 
dinalatu editae (Rome, 1475), and Epis- 
tola iuveni non esse negandum amorem 
(Rome, c. 1477). L. Brunus’ ed. (pub- 
lished as his own) of Procopius of Cae- 
sarea’s Bellum Italicum (Foligno, 1470), 
and the Jenson ed. (1471), are now both 
in the library, as are all but one of the col- 
lections of Savonarola’s sermons. Other 
titles acquired are Rudolphus de Novi- 
magio’s ed. of the Legenda Alberti Magni 
(Cologne, 1490), J. Gobius, Historia de 
spiritu quodam coniurato per priorem frat- 
rum predicatorum, an early ed. of the Ghost 
of Guy tale (Leipzig, c. 1490), Alex- 
ander Aphrodisiensis, De anima ex Aris- 
totelis institutione (Brescia, 1495), and 
three works on metrics (Verona, c. 1483). 

About two hundred sixteenth-century 
European books were acquired. 

Italian. Machiavelli’s II principe (Rome, 
1532), and Libro della arte della guerra 
(Florence, 1521). N. Liburnio’s trans. of 
Boccaccio’s Opera dell’ unimondo (Venice, 
c. 1520). An unrecorded, illustrated 
Commedia nuova pastorale di Maggio (Sien- 
na, c. 1540) by Antonio Maria Cartajo, 
Alberto Accarigi’s Vocabulario, grammati- 
ca, et orthographia de la lingua volgare 
(Cento, 1543), and Michangelo Biondo, 
Angitia  cortigiana (Rome, 1540). 
There are also first editions of Camillo 
Agrippa, Francesco Berni, Diomede 
Borghesi, Giovanni della Casa, Giovanni 
Mauro, and Giovanni Andrea Ugoni. 

Notable French books acquired are: 
Du Bellay’s Ode sur la naissance du petit 
duc de Beaumont (Paris, 1561), and the 
only known copy of La di ffinition & per- 
fection d’amour (Paris, 1541), L. Meigret, 
Le tretté de la grammere francoeze (Paris, 
1550), the first French edition of Celestine 
(Paris, 1527), Jean Du Tillet’s Recueil des 
roys de France (Paris, 1580), the first ed. of 
de Joinville, L’histoire & chronique du tres- 
chrestien roy S. Loys, 1x du nom (Poitiers, 
1547), Charles Estienne, Discours des his- 


toires de Lorraine & de Flandres (Paris, — 


1552), Francois de Rabutin, Commentaires 
sur le faict des dernieres guerres (Paris, 1555), 
the original edition of the ‘Edict of 
Nantes’, and, in Italian, Pietro Buccio, 
Le coronationi di Franci, et di Polonia del 
Henrico m (Padua, 1576). 

Spanish. Pope Gregory, Los dialogos 
(Toledo, 1514), Petrarch, De los remedios 
contra prospera y adversa fortuna (Saragossa, 
1518), Pedro Mexia, Historia imperial y 


Cesarea (Seville, 1545), Erasmus, Apothe-_ 


gamas in Spanish (Antwerp, 1549), Alon- 


so Venero’s Enchiridion de los tiempos 
(Burgos, 1551). 


Portuguese. One of two known copies | 
of Boosco deleytoso (Lisbon, 1515), Regi- 


mento dos contadores das comarcas (Lisbon, 
1539). 
The library has also received the very 
superior transcript made by Juan Solano 
in 1534 of the lectures on the Indies and 
on the Laws of War, given by Francisco 


de Vitoria at Salamanca. Vitoria was a= 


founder of the Law of Nations, whose 
lectures survive only in transcripts made 
by students. Another manuscript con- 
tains considerable Catalan poetry cele- 
brating Ramon Lull, written in Majorca 
in 1502, and a long transcript of docu- 
ments collected by his family in an effort 
to have him canonized. 

German. Several illustrated books were 
received, including Hans von Biel, 
Von eines kuniges tochter von franchreich 
(Strasburg, 1508), and Boccaccio’s Ein 
schone cronica oder hystori buch (Augsburg, 
1541). There are two first German trans- 
lations of Vives, including Von underwéy- 
sung ayner Christlichen frauwen (Augs- 
burg, 1544), Pliny, Natiirlicher history 
fiinff biicher (Strasburg, 1543), and Levi- 
nus MHulsius’ earliest French-German 
dictionary (Nuremberg, 1596). 

From Eastern Europe come a Czech 
translation, by Benjamin Patrek of Pol- 
kowic, of A. Bucholtzer, Regstrjk hystor- 
jcky (Prague, 1596), Lew, Baron ze Roz- 
mital, Commentarius brevis (Olmiitz, 
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1577), an account of a grand tour which 
included England (1465-6), and Wolf- 
gang Lazius, Commen: rerum graecarum 
libri ii (Vienna, 1558). 

The many works of humanistic learn- 
ing include a first edition of Valla, De 
donatione Constantini (Mainz, 1518), Reu- 
chlin, Liber congestorum de arte predicandi 
(Pforzheim, 1504), Michele Poccianti, 
Catalogus scriptorum Florentinorum (Flo- 
rence, 1589), and first editions of Pierre 
de La Rameée, Professio regia. Hoc est, sep- 
tem artes liberales (Basel, 1576), Boemus, 
Omnium gentium mores (Augsburg, 1520), 
and several first editions of Erasmus. 
There are the Itinerario of Ludovico de 
Varthema (Venice, 1520), and A. Ortel- 
ius, Aurei saeculi imago, sive Germanorum 
veterum vita (Antwerp, 1596). To the 
over one hundred neo-Latin plays are 
added Reuchlin’s Sergius (Pforzheim, 
1507), and John Foxe’s Christus trium- 
phans (Basel, 1556). 

Among the classical texts are L. Dolce’s 
translation of Le tragedie of Seneca (Ven- 
ice, 1560), Reuchlin’s edition of Xeno- 
phon’s Apology for Socrates (Hagenau, 
1520), the first French version of Hero- 
dian by Jehan Collin (Paris, 1541), the 
Dutch edition of Ovid’s Metamorphoses 


(Lyons, 1557), and Petrus Tritonius, 
Harmonie super odis Horatii Flacci (Augs- 
burg, 1507), containing some of the ear- 
liest printed secular music. 

Considerable additions have been 
made to the collections of theology and 
church history, including a copy of the 
first Latin tract printed by Luther (1517), 
and several other Lutheran publications, 
the first edition of Calvin’s answer to 
Servetus, Defensio orthodoxae fidei de sacra 
trinitate (Geneva, 1554), and a collection 
of edicts and ordinances of Geneva 1562 
to 1589, the first edition of Fausto Soz- 
zini’s De sacrae scripturae auctoritate (Se- 
ville, 1588), a major addition to the So- 
cinian collection. There is a Contra specu- 
lum oculare Joannis Reuchlin (Cologne, 
1514), and a copy of the first Spanish In- 
dex Expurgatorius (1554). There are sev- 
eral important editions of works on sci- 
ence and the arts. There are important 
additions to the collection of s Tc books, 
and such rarities as the first books to be 
printed on each of the seven continents, 
an unknown manuscript of Chaucer’s 
Treatise of the astrolabe of ca. 1400, the 
readings of which will be added to Prof. 
F. N. Robinson’s forthcoming revised 
edition of his standard text of Chaucer. 


6: onferences 


NEWBERRY LIBRARY CONFERENCE ON RENAISSANCE STUDIES 
(the new name for the Mid-West Renaissance Conference) will 
hold its annual meeting at the Newberry Library, Chicago, on 
April 16, 1955. Anyone interested in the literature, thought, art, his- 
tory, or music of the Renaissance is welcome to attend. For further 


_ information write to the chairman, Ernest Sirluck, The University of 


Chicago, Chicago 37. 


| THE NEW YORK RENAISSANCE CLUB is holding its Winter Meet- 
_ ing at Hunter College, 695 Park Avenue, on February 24, 1955. There 
| will be a dinner and a lecture by Garrett Mattingly, Professor of Tu- 
| dor History, Columbia University, on “Renaissance Origins of Mod- 
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ern International Law’. Discussion will be led by J. H. Hexter, Pro- | 


fessor of Modern History, Queens College, and Oscar Halecki, Pro- 
fessor of European History, Fordham University. 


THE CENTRAL RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE will hold its first 
meeting at the University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., on May 12- 


14. The general plans for the meeting were announced in RN vu, — 


153. Papers of not more than thirty minutes length should be sub- 
mitted to Charles F. Mullett, 318 Jesse Hall by April 15. Inquiries 


may be addressed to Lewis W. Spitz, History Department, Univer-- 


sity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


News & Notes 


JOURNEES INTERNATIONALES D ETUDES 
SUR LES FATES DE LA RENAISSANCE (1500-1640) 


The Journées d’Etudes sur les Fétes de la Renaissance will take place 
in Paris beginning July 7, 1955, and will last four or five days, in the 


series begun by the Colloquium, ‘Musique et Poésie au xvie siécle’, — 


organized by the Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique in 
July 1953 (cf. Books Received), and the Journées d’Etudes sur la 
Musique Instrumentale de la Renaissance, organized by the Groupe 
d’Etudes Musicales de la Renaissance in March 1954. 

The purpose of the meeting is to study the use made of the com- 
bination of poetry, music, dance, and the plastic arts in city and court 
celebrations to produce the esthetic, political, and social effects de- 
sired. There will be an evaluation of the relative roles of the aristo- 
cracy and the bourgeois, and an attempt will be made to measure the 
importance of popular participation and the place of folklore tradi- 
tions in these pageants. 

For the sake of thoroughness, it will be limited to the years from 
1500 to 1640. The fifteenth century may be taken up ina later year. 

Specialists from all over the world in the fields of literature, mu- 
sicology and visual arts will present papers and discuss the subject, 
placing their own contributions in the larger frame of reference to 
the entire topic. These papers will later be published in French, in 
book form. 
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THE BELGIAN AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION, INC., has an- 
nounced a Summer Seminar in the History of Art to be held in Bel- 
gium, July 4 to August 27. The Seminar is designed for advanced 
scholars and younger professors and museum staff members, and will 
be devoted to Flemish painting of the seventeenth century. It will be 


limited to about twenty members and will carry a fellowship grant 
_ of $600. Itis open to American citizens between twenty-five and forty. 
- The lectures will be in French. Application blanks can be obtained 
- from the Secretary, Belgian American Educational Foundation, Inc., 


420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. and must be completed 


and returned by March 15. [See RN vu, 68, for previous seminar] 


_ AMONG THE SPRING CATALOGUES are several by members of the 


Society. Herbert Reichner (34 East 62 St., New York 21) has just 
published an 128-page catalogue of ‘Reference Books and Biblio- 
graphies’ (List 17), nicely printed. No illustrations. Leona Rosten- 
berg (152 East 179 St., New York 53) has just published Cat. 23, 
‘The Century of Conflict, 1600-1700’, 550 titles, including literature 
and science as well as war and religion. 


THE PIERPONT MORGAN LIBRARY has on exhibition (March 17- 
April 16) a remarkable collection of drawings and prints of Albrecht 
Diirer. Twenty-four drawings in the exhibition include the six owned 
by the library and most of the ten which came to America from the 
recent dispersal of the Lubomirski collection (of twenty-five draw- 
ings). The drawings are well-spaced over the full span of Diirer’s 
activity, from the ‘Self-Portrait’ of 1493 to the portrait of Diirer’s 
patroness made in 1525. The first is one of three Lubomirski draw- 
ings acquired by Mr. Robert Lehman, and the latter is on loan from 
the Fogg Art Museum. Several are preparatory sketches for engrav- 
ings or etchings, notably the famous ‘Adam and Eve’ of 1504 and the 
‘Abduction’ of 1516. Five relate in varying degrees to Diirer’s paint- 
ings; four to his studies of human proportions. There are several ani- 
mal studies. The costume study, lent by the National Gallery of Art, 
Widener Collection, dates from his journey to the Netherlands. 
While most of the drawings are in pen and ink, there are three 
brush studies, and a powerful charcoal drawing of the “Dead Christ’ 
was lent by the Cleveland Museum. One is a drawing tinted with 
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water-color, and several are metal points, but no Diirer landscape in 
water-color and gouache could be found in America. | 

As complement to the drawings, the Print Room of the Metropol- | 
itan Museum has loaned to the exhibition a generous selection of its 
superb collection of engravings and woodcuts. This collection, which 
contains examples of all but one of the engravings and two-thirds of 
the woodcuts made by Diirer, was formed by Junius S. Morgan. . 
nephew and advisor of J. Pierpont Morgan the elder. A group of 
woodcut rarities, including the first state of the title-page of the 
‘Large Passion’and three broadsides of poems by Diirer, have been 
lent by the National Gallery of Art, Rosenwald Collection. The De~_ 
partment of Graphic Arts of the Harvard College Library has loaned 
examples of Diirer’s famous “Three Large Books’, the Apocalypse, the 
Life of the Virgin, and the Large Passion. The show also includes two of 
the actual woodblocks from which the woodcuts of “Samson Rend- 
ing the Lion’ and the “Arms of Michael Behaim’ were printed. The 
latter has an autograph letter by Diirer written on the back of the 
woodblock. 


THE FOLGER LIBRARY opened on March 3, an exhibition of rare 
books and manuscripts selected from the more than twelve thousand 
titles acquired during the past calendar year. Dr. Louis B. Wright, 
the director of the library, described his program for the develop- 
ment of the library as a ‘ten-year plan to bring together the most ef- 
fective historical collection in the Western Hemisphere for the study 
of the background of Anglo-American civilization.’ A brief note on 
some of the recent acquisitions was published in RN vit, 150. 


THE LIBRARY OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY has on view during the 
month of March the first large showing of manuscripts in the history 
of the University, and in fact the first such exhibition in New Eng- 
land. It contains 165 items, ranging in date from the cighth to the 
eighteenth century, and over two-thirds of the entries date in the 
Renaissance period. A catalogue, illustrated with eighty plates, is 
available at the Houghton Library for $3.00. 
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Renaissance Books 


This Renaissance bibliography, compiled by Ernst J. Schlochauer 
(cf. RN v1, 60; vil, 162), covers the period from October 15, 1954, to 
January 15, 1955. Publications which have been received have been 
marked with an asterisk. [When ordering books, please mention Ren- 


aissance News.| 


Elizabeth Armstrong. Robert Estienne, 
royal printer; an historical study of the 
elder Stephanus. N. Y.: Cambridge U. 
P. 329 pp. (8 pp. bibl.), illus., map. 
10.00. 

John Barclay. Euphormio’s satyricon; tr. 
from the Latin into Eng. for the first 
time, from the 1605 ed., by Paul 
Turner; ten wood engravings by 
Derrick Harris. London: Golden 
Cockerel Press. 158 pp., front., 19 
plates. 7/7 /-. 

*Pietro Bembo. Gli Asolani; tr. (from 
the Italian) by Rudolf B. Gottfried. 
(Ind. U. pubns., humanities ser. no. 
31) Bloomington: Indiana U. P. 220 
pp. (bibl. footnotes) 3.00. 

Fray Alonso de Benavides. Benavides’ 
Memorial of 1630; tr. (from the Span- 
ish) by Peter P. Forrestal; introd. by 
Cyprian J. Lynch. (Pubns. of Acad. of 
Amer. Franciscan Hist. documentary 
qav, 7% 2) Weds, ID), (eg “rere we 
Amer. Franciscan History, 29 Cedar 
Lane. 121 pp. (8 pp. bibl.), map, 
buck. 4.00. 

Bernard Berenson. Piero della Francesca 
or, The ineloquent in art. N. Y.: Mac- 
millan. 92 pp., illus. 4.00. (cf. RN 
VU, 163) 

Giovanni Boccaccio. The Decameron. 
The first five days; tr. by Richard Ald- 
ington, with aquatints by Buckland- 
Wright. London: Folio Society. 394 
pp., front., 9 plates. 25 /-. 

Heinrich Bornkamm. Luther im Spiegel 
der deutschen Geistesgeschichte. Heidel- 


berg: Quelle & Meyer. 357 pp. DM 
21.00. 

Fredson Thayer Bowers, ed. Studies in 
bibliography; papers of the Biblio- 
graphical Society of the University of 
Virginia; vol. 7, 1955. Charlottes- 
ville: Bibliographical Soc. of the U. 
of Virginia. 240 pp. (bibl. footnotes), 
illus. 6.00. (Several articles on texts of 
Hamlet are included in this year’s col- 
lection.) 

Maurice Waiter Brockwell. The Van 
Eyck problem. London: Chatto & 
Windus. 103 pp., front., 15 plates. 
10 /6. 

William Browne. Circe and Ulysses: the 
Inner Temple masque presented by 
the gentlemen there January 13, 1614. 
Written by William Browne of Ta- 
vistock and now edited with an essay 
on William Browne and the English 
masque, by Gwyn Jones; seven wood 
engravings by Mark Severin. Lon- 
don: Golden Cockerel Press. 62 pp., 
front., 6 illus., 84 /-. 

Carl J. Burckhardt. Gedanken iiber Karl 
V. Munich: Hermann Rinn. 40 pp. 
DM 4.80. 

* (Edward) John (Mawley) Buxton. Sir 
Philip Sidney and the English Renais- 
sance. London: Macmillan. xi, 284 pp. 
18 /-. N. Y.: St. Martin’s Press. 294 
pp. (21 pp. bibl. notes), illus. 4.00. 

Muriel St. Clare Byrne. Elizabethan life 
in town and country; 7th ed. revised. 
London: Methuen. xxiv, 802 pp., 
front., illus. (music), 7 plates (incl. 
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map). 15 /-. (Previous ed. 1950). 

Calendar of the close rolls preserved in the 
Public Record Office; prepared under 
the superintendence of the Deputy 
Keeper of the Records. London: u. 
M. S. O. (Edw. Iv, Edw. v, and Rich. 
I: A.D. 1476-85). Vil, $60 pp. 

Cambridge University Library. A cata- 
logue of the fifteenth century printed 
books in the University Library, Cam- 
bridge; compiled by J. C. T. Bates. 
Cambridge: Cambridge U. P. xiii, 
898 pp., front., illus., 7 plates, tables. 
6/10 /-. 

Norman Thomas Carrington. Shake- 
speare ‘King Henry IV, part 2’. Lon- 
don: Brodie (Notes on chosen Eng- 
lish texts, ed. by Norman T. Carring- 
ton) 72 pp. 1 /6. 

Allan Griffith Chester. Hugh Latimer: 
apostle to the English. Philadelphia: 
Pennsylvania U. P. London: Oxford 
U. P. x, 261 pp., front. (port.), bibl. 
48 /-. 

Marchette (Gaylord) Chute. Ben Jonson 
of Westminster. London: Hale. 380 pp. 
front., bibl., map on endpapers. 18 /-. 
(Originally pub. New York: Dutton, 
1953). 

Sir Kenneth (Mackenzie) Clark. Selected 
drawings from Windsor Castle: Leonar- 
do da Vinci. London: Phaidon P. 
(11 pp.) front., plates (56 illus.) 15 /-. 

Cradle of printing (The), from Mainz and 
Bamberg to Westminster and St. Albans; 
one hundred incunabula and manu- 
scripts important for the develop- 
ment of early printing. (lim. ed.) 
ING YES 1 7) lee KrausserOpbeeAoust 
99 pp., illus. (pt. col.), bds. 12.50. 

Gerard Culkin. The English Reformation; 
with foreword by Rt. Rev. John C. 
Heenan. London: Paternoster Publi- 
cations. vi, 105 pp., bibl. 6 -. 

René Descartes. The geometry of René 
Descartes; complete French text in 
facsimile; English transl. and notes by 
David Eugene Smith and Marcie L. 
Latham. N. Y.: Dover Publications. 


258 pp. 2.95; pap., 1.50. 

Sarah Augusta Dickson. Panacea or prec- 
ious bane; tobacco in sixteenth-cen- 
tury literature. (lim. ed.) (Arents To- | 
bacco Collection, pubn. no. 5) N. Y.: | 
N. Y. Public Lib 241 pp. (9 pp. bibl. 
and bibl. footnotes), illus. (col. front.) _ 
6.00. 

Wilhelm Dilthey. Die grosse Phantasie~ 
dichtung. Géttingen: Vandenhoek & 
Rupprecht. 324 pp. DM 15.80 (con- 
taining unfinished essays on the in~ 
tellectual history of the 15th and 16th | 
centuries.) 

John Donne. The sermons of John Donne; 
ed. with introductions and critica! 
apparatus by Evelyn M. Simpson ané 
George R. Potter. (vol.) 7. Berkeley” 
U. of California; London: Cam= 
bridge U. P. vii, 463 pp., front. 
(port.) illus. 56 /6. 

Jacques Dupont and Cesare Gnudi. 
Gothic painting; tr. by Stuart Gilbert 
(Great centuries of painting) N. Y.: 
Skira. 215 pp. (3 pp. bibl.), illus. 
(col.), buck., 20.00. | 

Albrecht Diirer. Watercolours by Al- 
brecht Diirer; selected and with introd. 
by Anna Maria Cetto (tr. from the 
German by Glyn T. Hughes). N. Y.: 
Macmillan. various pp. (bibl.), illus. 
(col.) 5.50. 

Dutch painting, the golden age; an exhibi- 
tion of Dutch pictures of the seven- 
teenth century, under the high pat- 
ronage of Her Majesty, the Queen of 
the Netherlands. N. Y.: Metropolitan 
Mus. of Art. 125 pp., bibl., illus. (pt. 
col.) pap. 1.50 


*Epictetus. Niccolo Perotti’s version of the 


Enchiridion of Epictetus; ed with an 
introd. and a list of Perotti’s writings 
by Revilo Pendleton Oliver. Urbana: 
U. of Illinois P. 175 pp. (bibl. foot- 
notes). 4.00. 


John Farrow. The story of Thomas More. 


N. Y.: Sheed & Ward. 242 pp. (5 pp. 
bibl. and bibl. notes). illus. (col. pors.) 
3.50. 
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Janet Mackay Ferrier. Forerunners of the 
French novel: an essay on the develop- 
ment of the ‘nouvelle’ in the late Middle 
Ages. Manchester: Manchester U. P. 
ix, 124 pp. 12/6. 

Harry Emerson Fosdick, ed. Great voices 
of the Reformation; an anthology. 
(Mod. Lib. giant G-9) N. Y.: Mod. 
Lib. $76 pp. 2.45. 

Fra Angelico. London: H. Hamilton. 
Paris: Amiot-Dumont. (Gallery of 
masterpieces, no. I) 19 pp., 29 col. 
plates, bibl. 63 Vow 

Francis, of Sales, Saint (1567-1622). St. 
Francis de Sales in his letters; ed. by the 
Sisters of the Visitation, Harrow on 
the Hill, now at Castle-Cary, Somer- 
set. introd. by the late Rt. Rev. Abbot 
C. Butler, with a foreword by His 
Eminence Cardinal Bourne. 2nd ed. 
London: Sands. 223 pp. 9/6. (prev. 
ed. 1933) 

F. Godfrey. Early Venetian painters, 
1415-1495. London: Tiranti. vi, 41 
pp., 56 plates (76 illus.) (Chapters in 
art series, no. 24.) 8 /6. 

Karl Watts Gransden. John Donne. Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green. x, 197 pp., 
4 plates (incl. 2 ports.) bibl. (Men and 
books series). 10 /6. 

Sir Alexander Gray, tr. Four—and— 
forty: a selection of Danish ballads 
presented in Scots. Edinburgh:Edin- 
burgh U. P. xxxi, 184 pp., illus. 12 /6. 

Henry Outram Evennett. Martin Luther. 
London: Catholic Truth Society. 12 
pp. 3d. 

Sir Francis James Grant, ed. The manual 
of heraldry: a concise description of 
the several terms used, and contain- 
ing a dictionary of every designation 
in the science. Edinburgh: John 
Grant. viii, 142 pp., illus., plate,tab- 
les. 7 /6. 

Great Britain. Scottish Record Office. 
The letters of James V; collected and 
calendared by the late Robert Kerr 
Hannay; ed. by Denys Hay; issued by 
the authority of the Lords Commis- 


sioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury un- 
der the direction of the Keeper of the 
Records of Scotland. Edinburgh, 
H. M. S. O. Xvi, 468 pp. 84 /-. 

Gordon Griffiths. William of Hornes 
Lord of Heze and the revolt of the Neth- 
erlands (1576-1580). (U. of Cal. pubs. 
in hist., vol. 51) Berkeley: U. of Cal. 
P. 91 pp. (4 pp. bibl.), front. (port.) 
pap. 1.25. 

Frank Ernest Halliday. The poetry of 
Shakespeare’s plays. Cambridge, Mass. 
Robert Bentley. 196 pp. 3.50. (cf. 
RN vn, 165) 

Robert E. Hallowell. Ronsard and the 
conventional Roman elegy. (Ill. studies 
in lang. and lit., vol. 37, no. 4) Ur- 
bana: U. of Ill. P. v, 176 pp. (bibl.), 
pap., 2.50; cloth, 3.50. 

Julius Samuel Held. Peter Paul Rubens 
(1577-1640). (Pocket Lib. of greatart, 
A17) N. Y.: Harry N. Abrams and 
Pocket Bks various pp. (bibl.), illus. 
(pt. col.) pap. .s0. 

Haly Heron. The kayes of counsaile: a 
newe discourse of morall philosophie; ed. 
by Virgil B. Heltzel. Liverpool: Li- 
verpool U. P. (Liverpool reprints ser- 
ies, ed. by Kenneth Muir, no. 11) x2, 
103 pp. 6 /-. (Orig. pub. 1579) 

Emanuel Hirsch. Lutherstudien. vol. 1. 
Giitersloh: Bertelsmann Verl. 229 pp. 
DM 25.00. 

William Prescott Holden. Anti-puritan 
satire, 1572-1642. (Yale studies in 
English, vol. 126) New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale. 177 pp. (4 pp. bibl.), illus. 3.75. 

John Leslie Hotson. The first night of 
Twelfth Night. N. Y.: Macmillan. 
256 pp. (bibl. footnotes) illus., diagrs. 
4.50. (cf. RN vu, 165) 

Philip Hughes. The Reformation in Eng- 
land; 3, ‘True religion now estab- 
lished.’ N. Y.: Macmillan. 486 pp. 
(5 pp. bibl.), illus., maps. 7.50. (cf. 
RN vn, 165) 

*Clay Hunt. Donne’s poetry; essays in lit- 
erary analysis. New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale. 269 pp. (48 pp. bibl. notes) 3.75. 
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Richard James. Rembrandt, Dutch school. 
London: Medici Society. 12 pp. illus., 
7 plates (5 col.) bibl. 4 /-. 

Richard James. Titian, Venetian school. 
London: Medici Society. 12 pp. illus., 
6 col. plates, bibl. 4 /-. 

Richard James. Perugino, Umbrian 
school. London: Medici Society. 12 
pp. illus. (incl. port.), 7 plates. 

Ben Jonson. Poems; ed. with an introd. 
by George Burke Johnston. London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. (Muses’ 
Library series) liv, 353 pp., front. 
(port.), plate, facsim. 18 /-. 

Clive Staples Lewis. English Literature in 
the sixteenth century, excluding drama: 
the completion of the Clark Lectures, 
Trinity College, Cambridge, 1944. 
(Oxford hist. of Eng. lit., vol. 3) N. 
Y.: Oxford. 702 pp. (92 pp. bibl.) 
7.00. (cf. RN vu, 166) 

Sir David Lindsay. Ane satyre of the thrie 
estaits; ed. by James Kinsley, with a 
critical introd. by Agnes Mure Mac- 
kenzie and a foreword by Ivor 
Brown. London: Cassell. 236 pp. 
21 /-. 

Marcus Lawrence Loane. Masters of the 
English Reformation. London: Church 
Book Room P. xii, 247 pp. front., 
5 plates (incl. ports.), bibl. 12/6. 
(contents: Thomas Bilney, William 
Tyndale, Hugh Latimer, Nicholas 
Ridley, Thomas Cranmer.) 

London Classical Presbyteries. The reg- 
ister-booke of the Fourth Classics in the 
Province of London, 1646-1659; trans- 
scribed from the original ms. in pos- 
ession of the trustees of Dr. Williams’ 
Library, London, with introd. and 
expository index by Charles E. Sur- 
man. London: Harleian Soc. (private 
circulation). xxii, 170 pp. 

Jean Lucas-Dubreton. The Borgias; tr. 
(from the French) by Philip John 
Stead. London: Staples Press. 286 pp. 
15 /-. (Originally pub. as Les Borgia; 
Paris: Fayard, 1952.) 

Sir Arthur Salusbury MacNalty. Eliza- 


beth Tudor: the lonely queen. London: 
C. Johnson. 272 pp., front., table, | 
diagr., bibl. 18 /-. 

Louis Lohr Martz. The poetry of medita- 
tion; a study in English religious lit- | 

erature of the seventeenth century. | 
(Yale studies in English, vol. 125.) 
New Haven, Conn.: Yale. 389 pp. 
(10 pp. bibl.), illus. 5.00. i 

John Masefield. William Shakespeare 
(rev. and expanded ed.) N. Y.: Mac- 
millan. 191 pp. 1.75. (cf. RN vu, 167° 

William Granville Meader, Jr. Court- 
ship in Shakespeare; its relation to the | 
tradition of courtly love. N. Y.: 
King’s Crown Press. 274 pp. (6 pp. 
bibl.) 4.00. : 

John Milton. L’allegro: II penseroso; with 
the paintings by William Blake. 
(Heritage Press) N. Y.: George Macy — 
Cos. 87 pp., bds., 3.75. bxd. (The twe 
poems are bound back to back. There 
is a note on the poems by W. P. Trent: 
and one upon the paintings by 
Chauncey Brewster Tinker.) 

William Morton. The book of William | 
Morton, almoner of Peterborough Mon- | 
astery, 1448-1467; transcribed and an- . 
notated by the late W. T. Mellows; 
ed. by P. I. King with an introd. by 
C. N. L. Brooke. (Lamport Hall, 
Lamport, Northants), Northamp-. 
tonshire Record Society. Publica- 
tions series, vol. 16. 197 pp., col. 
front., plate (facsims.), tables. 25 /-. 

Ludwig Munz. Rembrandt. Garden City, — 
N. Y.: Garden City Bks. (Harry N. 
Abrams pubn.; lib. of great painters) 
158 pp., illus. (pt. col.) 12.50. 

H. Th. Musper. Albrecht Diirer. Stutt- 
gart: Kohlhammer Verl. rev. 2nd ed. 
363 pp., illus. DM 19.80. 


Wallace Notestein. The English people on 


the eve of colonization, 1603-1630. Lon- ' 
don: H. Hamilton. (New American 
nation series, ed. by Henry Steele 
Commager and Richard B. Morris.) 
302 pp., plates (incl. ports., facsims.), 
3 maps. 30/-. (cf. RN vu, 167.) 
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J. C. T. Oates, comp. A catalogue of the 
fifteenth-century printed books in the 
University Library, Cambridge. N. Y.: 
Cambridge U. P. 910 pp., illus., 
diagr. buck., 22.50. 

Karl Theodore Parker. Holbein: selected 
drawings from Windsor Castle. London: 
Phaidon Press. (7) pp., front., 40 
plates. 12/6. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Garden City Bks. 4o pp. bds. 2.95. 

Thomas Percy, Bishop of Dromore, 
and Sir David Dalrymple 3rd Bart. 
The correspondence of Thomas Percy and 
David Dalrymple, Lorde Hailes; ed. by 
A. F. Falconer. Baton Rouge, La.: 
Louisiana State U. P.; London: Ox- 
ford U. P. (The Percy letters series, 
ed. by David Nichol Smith and 
Cleanth Brooks, vol. 4). xxvi, 186 

| pp.30/-. 

_ Alfred William Pollard and Sir Walter 

- Greg. Some points in bibliographical 
descriptions. (Central Library, New- 
castle upon Tyne 1), Association of 
Assistant Librarians. (Assoc. of As- 
sistant Librarians. Reprints series, no. 
3) Reprinted from Transactions of the 
Bibliographical Society. (1), 14 pp. I /-. 

Arthur Ewart Popham. Raphael and 
Michelangelo: selected drawings from 
Windsor Castle. London: Phaidon 
Press. (7) pp., front., 40 plates. 12 /6. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Garden City 
Bks. 41 pp., bds. 2.95. 

Plutarch. The lives of the noble Grecians 
and Romans; compared together by 
that grave, learned philosopher and 
historiographer Plutarch of Chaeron- 
ea; tr. out of Greek into French by 
James Amyot and out of French into 
English by Thomas North; (ed.) by 
Roland Baughman; introd. by Emil 
Ludwig (illus. by T. L. Poulton; 2 
vol.) Heritage Press. N. Y.: George 
Macy Cos. 1975 pp. 8.95. bxd. (The 
text and drawings are from the 1941 
Limited Editions Club ed.) 

Mary Roper Price and C. Mather. A 
portrait of Britain under Tudors and 


Stuarts, 1485-1688; illus. by R. S. 
Sheriffs. (Oxford introd. to British 
history ser., ed. by H. S. Deighton.) 
Oxford: Clarendon P. 256 pp., illus., 
32 plates, maps,tables. 8 /6. 

F. T. Prince. The Italian element in Mil- 
ton’s verse. N. Y.: Oxford U. P. xv, 
183 pp. 2.20. 

Ennis Rees. The tragedies of George 
Chapman: Renaissance ethics in action. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard U. P. 
223 pp. (3 pp. bibl. and bibl. notes). 
4.50. 

Rembrandt. London: H. Hamilton; 
Paris: Amiot-Dumont. (Gallery of 
masterpieces, no. 3) 19 pp., 28 col. 
plates. bibliog. 63 /-. 

Renaissance papers; a selection of papers 
presentedat the Renaissance meeting in 
the southeastern states, Duke Univer- 
sity, April 23-24, 1954. Columbia: 
U. of S. C. P. 92 pp. (bibl. and bibl. 
notes). pap. (apply) 

Degener H. Schmidt. The Italian school 
(Vol.) 2; based on the work of H. 
Schmidt Degener and ed. for Eng. 
readers by William Gaunt. London: 
English U. Press. 52 pp., col. front., 
illus. (some col.), table, bibl. (Teach 
yourself history of painting series, 
vol. 2). 10 /6. 

Gertrude von Schwarzenfeld. Karl V. 
Ahnherr Europas. Hamburg: Marion 
von Schréder Verl. 376 pp., illus. 
DM 21.80. 

William Shakespeare. King John; ed. by 
E. A. J. Honigmann; 4th ed. revised. 
London: Methuen. (Arden Shake- 
speare series, ed. by Una Ellis-Fer- 
mor). XXV, 176 pp. 18/-. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard. 251 pp. 
(bibl. footnotes) 3.85. 

William Shakespeare. Mr. William 
Shakespeares comedies, histories, and 
tragedies; facsimile ed. prepared by 
Helge Kékeritz; introd. by Charles 
Tyler Prouty. New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale. 918 pp., illus. (port.), diagrs., 
buck. 12.50. 
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William Shakespeare. Coriolanus; ed. by 
B. H. Kemball-Cook. Oxford: Clar- 
endon P. (New Clarendon Shake- 
speare series, ed. by R. E. C. Hough- 
ton.) 254 pp., illus., 2 plates. 6 /-. 

William Shakespeare. Four plays of 
Shakespeare; ed. by G. B. Harrison. 
N. Y.: Harcourt. 172 pp., front., pap. 
1.40. 

William Shakespeare. Measure for mea- 
sure; ed. by Davis Harding (rev. ed.) 
(Yale Shakespeare) New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale. 137 pp., bibl. 1.50. 

William Shakespeare. The tragedy of 
Romeo and Juliet; ed. by Richard Hos- 
ley. Rev. ed. New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale. London: Oxford U. P. (Yale 
Shakespeare series, ed. by Helge K6- 
keritz and Charles T. Prouty). viii, 
174 pp., bibl. 12 /-. (Previous ed. in 
this series 1917.) 

William James Smith, ed. Calendar of 
Salusbury correspondence, 1553-circa 
1700, principally from the Lleweni, 
Rig and Bagot collections in the 
National Library of Wales. Cardiff: 
Wales U. P. (Wales U. Board of Cel- 
tic studies. History and law series, 
14.) xvii, 299 pp., plates, tables, bibl. 
35)/s- 

ile Smith-Connell. Forerunners of 
Drake; a study of English trade with 
Spain in the early Tudor period. N. 
Y.: Longmans. 286 pp. (5 pp. bibl.), 
illus. 8.50. 

Emanuel Stickelberger. Calvin: a life; 
tr. (from the German) by David 
Georg Gelzer. Richmond, Va.: John 
Knox Press. 174 pp. (2 pp. bibl. and 
bibl. notes). 2.75. 

Jeremy Taylor, Bishop of Down and 
Connor. The wisdom of Jeremy Taylor: 
an anthology from his writings; com- 
piled by Richard Tatlock; with deco- 
rations by Sylvia Green. London: 
Mowbray. 32 pp. 1/6. 

Eva Germaine Rimington Taylor. The 
mathematical practitioners of Tudor and 
Stuart England. Cambridge U. P. xi, 


443 pp., bibl. 55/-. N. Y.: Cam- 
bridge U. P. 453 pp. (bibl.) illus., 
map, diagr. 9.50. 

Dorothy Margaret Vaughan. Europe and 
the Turk: a pattern of alliances, 1350- 
1700. Liverpool: Liverpool U. P. 
viii, 305 pp. front., 5 maps, bibl. 20 /-. 

Velasquez, Spanish school. London: 
Medici Society. (12) pp. 6 col. plates. 

Leonardo da Vinci. The notebooks of 
Leonardo da Vinci; arranged; tr. (from 
the Italian) and introd. by Edward 
McCurdy. N. Y.: George Braziller. 
1247 pp. illus. 5.00. (This ed. first 
publ. in 1939 by Reynal and Hitch- 
cock) 

Melchior Vischer. Jan Hus. Frankfurt: 
Societits Verlag. 416 pp. illus. pm 
15.80. 

Alfred Charles Ward. Illustrated history 
of English literature; vol. 2: Ben Jon- 
son to Samuel Johnson; illus. collected 
by Elizabeth Williams. 
Longmans, Green. ix, 261 pp., col. 
front., illus., plates (incl. 3 col.), fac- 
sims. 25 /-. 

Alan (John) Warner. Shakespeare in the 
tropics: an inaugural address as first 
professor of English, Makerere Col- 
lege, Univ. College of East Africa, 
Kampala, Uganda, delivered on May 
10, 1954. London: Oxford U. P. (4), 
26 pp. 2/6. 

Cicely Veronica Wedgwood. The Great 
Rebellion. (vol. 1: The King’s Peace, 
1637-1641) London: Collins. 510 pp., 
10 plates (ports.), bibl. 25 -. 

Johannes Wilde. Michelangelo’ s ‘Victory’. 
London: Oxford U. P. (Charlton 
lectures on art series, no. 36) 24 pp., 
front., 2 illus. 4/6. 

Roger Wood and Mary Clarke. Shake- 
speare at the Old Vic; with 120 action 
photographs and a foreword by Mic- 
hael Benthall. London: Black. xx, 78 
pp., front., 131 illus., table. 16 | 
(The Shakespeare season, 1953-54: 
Hamlet; All’s well that ends well; King 
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London: ~ 


John; Twelfth Night; Coriolanus; The torical Soc. Pub. Ser.) 25 /-. 


tempest) The Year’s Work in English Studies, vol. 

Hugh Frederic Woodhouse. The doc- 33. 1952; ed. by Frederick S. Boas 
trine of the Church in Anglican theology, and Beatrice White. London, publ. 
1547-1603. London: s.P.c.K., pub- for the English Association by Ox- 
lished for the Church Historical So- ford U. P. 307 pp. 21 /-. 


ciety, Vili, 223 pp. bibl. (Church His- 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA is setting up two disci- 
plines, each to carry a specific degree, ‘Honours B. A. in Mediaeval 
Studies’, and ‘Honours B. A. in Renaissance Studies’, open to third- 
year students beginning next Fall. There has been a breaking down of 
departmental walls to make literature, history, and philosophy insep- 
arable in the study of either period. The programs are intended as 
foundation for later specialization and are only open to able students. 
Dr. W. Leonard Grant, who contributed a paper to Studies in the 
Renaissance, Vol. 1, is Chairman of the Committee on Renaissance 
Studies, and Dr. R. C. Cragg acts for the Committee on Mediaeval 
Studies. 
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HISTORY OF HUMANISM 
by GIUSEPPE TOFFANIN 


Translated from the Italian by Professor Elio Gianturco 
with an extensive introduction and augmented bibliography 


This book, which presents in brilliant style the non-pagan 
aspect of the Renaissance, belongs on the shelf of every 
scholar and historian of Italian civilization, side by side 

with Jakob Burckhardt’s Kultur der Renaissance. 


LAS AMERICAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Longmans Books 


Prose and Poetry of the Continental Renaissance 
IN TRANSLATION 


Selected and edited by Harold Hooper Blanchard, 
Tufts College. Second Edition, 1955. 1084 pages. 6 by 
9% in. Vitae, notes, and bibliographies. $6.00. 


An anthology made up of representative selections, in standard 
translations, from the works of Petrarch, Boccaccio, Machiavelli, 
Castiglione, Ariosto, Erasmus, Rabelais, Ronsard, Montaigne, 
Tasso, and Cervantes. Of special interest to students of the literature 
and cultural history of the Renaissance in Western Europe. 


John Free: From Bristol to Rome in the Fifteenth Century 


By Miss R. J. Mitchell. May, 1955. 160 pages. 534 
by 834 in. 8 pages of plates. $5.00. 


An account, told with wit and insight by a distinguished English 
historian, of the life and times of John Free, born in Bristol about 
1430, educated in the classics at Oxford and Ferrara, in medicine at 
Padua, and in theology at Rome. Appointed Bishop of Bath and 
Wells in 1465 just before his death, John Free was the Man of the 
Renaissance par excellence: scholar, physician, theologian, trans- 
lator, and collector of codices and manuscripts. 


The Scientific Revolution, 1500-1800 


By A. Rupert Hall, Cambridge University. 1954. 
390 pages. 644 by 9 in. Frontispiece. $3.75. 
A ‘character-study’ of the development of scientific ideas and meth- 
ods, beginning with the state of knowledge at the close of the Middle 
Ages, and tracing the leading issues and significant changes in out- 
look, the contributions of the philosophers, the impact of new 


methods of investigation, and the influence of early scientific 
societies, all leading to the beginnings of modern science. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CoO., Inc. 


§5 FIFTH AVENUE->NEW YORK 3 - NEW YORK 
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